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LIQUID DETERGENTS! 


In your laboratory you can see the clarity of our 
tetrapotassium pyrophosphate in solution . . . or 
measure its high degree of light transmission with 
the spectrophotometer. Better still, see it as the 
shopper does . . . in the clean, efficient-as-it-looks 
appearance of your product. 
You'll agree that this high solubility and freedom 
from turbidity puts new sales appeal in your liquid 
detergents, dishwashing compounds and all-pur- 
pose cleaners. Count on repeat sales, too, because it 
packs extra detergency, emulsifying action and 
water-softening efficiency into your product. 
AVAILABLE IN 60% SOLUTION! 
Many users save production time by ordering tank- 
wagon shipments of TKPP already in solution. If 
you use solids you'll find us extremely flexible in 
meeting packaging preferences. Mixed truckload 
and carload shipments with our other phosphates 
earn volume discounts for l.c.]. and I.t.]. users. 


If you haven't used our TKPP recently, ask our 
nearest district office now to send you current 
specifications and a sample for evaluation. 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES 

Hexaphos® Fosfodril® Sodaphos® (Brands of Sodium Glassy Phosphat 
Disodium Phosphate Trisodium Phosphate Monohydrate 

Trisodium Phosphate Hemihydrate M di Phosphat 

Trisodium Phosphate Anhydrous Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 

Sodium Tripolyphosphate Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 


POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES Dipotassium Phosphate 
Potassium Tripolyphosphate Monopotassium Phosphate 
Tripotassium Phosphate Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate 


PHOSPHORIC ACID Food Grade 75%, 85% 








Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mineral Products Division 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL General Sales Offices: 


“ty tales 161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 


CORPORATION 





Photograph taken through the cooperation of Central Rubber Company, Belvidere, Ill., and Henry Pratt Company, inc., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of seats and valves, respectively. 


GOOD/YEAR 


10,000 good turns...all easily done with CHEMIGUM! 


Quite new in concept is the “butterfly” valve pictured here. It quickly and surely controls the 
flow of highly corrosive liquids at pressures up to 150 pounds and, in tests, easily survives 10,000 
cycles— the equivalent of 20 years’ service. 


Much of the valve's success stems from the use of CHEmiGumM in its integrally molded seat. 
CHEMIGUM was chosen because of its easier processing, better bonding and excellent resistance to 
petroleum products, chemicals, water and wear. 


How can CHEMIGUM help your product take a turn for the better? Full details are yours by 
writing Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. Q9417, Akron 16, Ohio. 


— of good things come from 


. GOODF YEAR 


oe DIVISION 


Chemigum~-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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AA Quality: 
PHOSPHATES 
FLUORIDES 
ACIDS 
SILICOFLUORIDES 


GELATINS 


When your orders make an impact— 
when you can count on scheduled 
and emergency requirements— 
when you can get management 
attention to your problems 
without working through layers of 
sales and staff personnel— 

THEN you're dealing with a 
service-sized company. 

It's big enough to supply you 
dependably and not so big 

that you're just ‘‘one more” 


are 


ou 
Y customer statistic. 
We are ‘‘service-sized”’ to 

our customers, and could easily 
be for you in any of our 

product groups. 

We're easy to work with. 


just 

“one 

more. 
customer 





statistic? 
Chemical Division 

The American 
Agricultural 


Chemical 
Company 


100 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 


40 plants and offices 
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wisdom of relying on U.S.-based consultants ........ p. 75 
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Purifier, oxidant, extracting agent, 

bleach — so valuable is chlorine for a wide 

range of uses that it well deserves the title 

“Emerald of Elements.” Yet its cost is low. 

Produced by Frontier from electrolyzed salt brine, 
chlorine that consistently exceeds 99.9% purity goes 

to many users throughout Mid-America. From Wichita, 
Kansas, Frontier chlorine moves fast over uncongested 
rail routes in 16-, 30- and 55-ton tank cars and multi-unit 
cars of one-ton containers. From both Wichita 

and Denver City, Texas, Frontier also delivers swiftly 
by truck in one-ton containers. Frontier chlorine 
meets your exacting specifications for purity, 

dryness, accurate weight loading, unloading 
convenience and prompt shipment. 

We shall be happy to serve you. 





division 
P O.BOXx 545 WICHITA, KANSAS VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 
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VIEWPOINT 
Our Archaic Antitrust Laws 


THE NOMINATION OF ROBERT BICKS as Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division 
(see Washington Newsletter, p. 37) reportedly has been opposed by in- 
dustry people because Bicks is considered “too militant” in enforcing 
the antitrust laws. The filing of last year’s polio vaccine suit—in which 
the court decided that the charges simply didn’t hold water (CW Busi- 
ness Newsletter, Dec. 5, ’°59)—is cited as an example of how “trigger- 
happy” the division has been the past few years under Bicks (who has 
been acting head of the division for more than a year) and his 
predecessor. 

By any standard, there’s no doubt that the Antitrust Division and 
the Federal Trade Commission have been filing a great many com- 
plaints in recent years; and it might well be true—as some industry 
leaders have contended—that these agencies’ aggressive enforcement pro- 
grams have harmed the national economy. 

But considering how broadly the antitrust laws are phrased, it would 
not be amiss to commend those agencies’ officials for their self- 
restraint—or even criticize them for lethargy. Taken literally, those 
laws put nearly every merger and many other business moves in jeopardy. 

More to the point, we would suggest, is a critical look at the laws 
themselves. 

U.S. industry has changed vastly since Woodrow Wilson signed the 
FTC and Clayton Acts, and of course the transformation since Benjamin 
Harrison signed the Sherman Act has been even greater. Other impor- 
tant things have changed considerably, too—most notably, perhaps, 
the position of the U.S. in world affairs. 

A few of the more obvious changes of the past 50-75 years: 

e Competition is on more of a free-for-all basis. Example: for most 
of its principal applications, steel once reigned supreme; but now, in 
many large-volume fields, it must compete against various plastics, non- 
ferrous metals and alloys, and wood-particle compositions. 

e Economic power is no longer concentrated. In sharp contrast to the 
1880’s, when the “captains of industry” were at their zenith, the nation 
now has a complex balance of economic power. Among present factors: 
(a) stronger government, with new concepts of governmental responsi- 
bilities. Result has been creation and continual strengthening of such 
regulatory bodies as the Securities & Exchange Commission, Federal 
Power Commission, and Food & Drug Administration; (b) division 
of corporations’ control among professional managers and numerous 
stockholders, instead of control by proprietors; (c) much greater 
strength for employees, both through their labor unions and through the 
labor departments of the state and national governments; and (d) 
greater strength for consumers and the general public. 

e Industrial strength and efficiency are now vital to national security. 
If a given commodity can be produced more efficiently—i.e., with 
greater economy of manpower, energy and materials—in a few large, 
modern, integrated plants, then it might well be in the national interest 
for the government to suggest that the present producers consolidate by 
merger or acquisition and replace their small, scattered, existing plants. 

Without question, business methods, technology, the role of govern- 
ment, and the international situation have profoundly changed since 
the days of McKinley and William Jennings Bryan. Isn’t it possible 
that the antitrust laws inherited from those days have also become 
outmoded ? 
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POLYMERS 


Put Bechtel Experience to Work in Your 


Engineering-Construction 
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Clients in the chemical industry find Bechtel expe- 
rience advantageous, whether the project is a new 
plant or an expansion. 

For it is experience in depth, gained by success- 
fully completing widely diversified assignments in- 
volving design, engineering, procurement and 
construction. 


Program 


ha —, 
et 
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In performing these services—any of which is 
available by itself or in combination with others — 
the company’s men work closely and confidentially 
with the client’s staff. Completions on schedule and 
within budget are a distinguishing feature of Bechtel 
chemical plant projects. Your inquiry is invited. 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO * Los Angeles * New York + Houston 


CANADIAN BECHTEL LIMITED 
TORONTO + Montreal + Calgary 
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LELIERS 


Right Man, Wrong Firm 


To THE EpiTorR: The item (March 
5, p. 70) concerning a new plastic 
development at Upjohn was in error. 
The paper on this substance was 
given by one of our people, Dr. Brad- 
ford H. Walker, at a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society on Feb. 
27, and concerned work that he did 
while at the General Electric Research 
Laboratories. . The development 
is General Electric’s, not Upjohn’s. 

WILLIAM H. BAYLISS 
The Upjohn Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


And GE reports that this was one 
of several compounds investigated in 
a long-range research program, and 
that GE is not now actively consider- 
ing the commercialization of the com- 
pound.—Eb. 


Consultant's Role 


To THE Epitor: It’s a shame that 
more business firms don’t take ad- 
vantage of the free services available 
from insurance companies (April 23, 
p. 63), but you can’t put all the blame 
on business. Many executives have 
an understandable reluctance to ac- 
cept a free service from someone who 
is really in business to sell something. 

One way that executives have been 
able to solve this problem is to work 
with [an] insurance consultant. Where- 
as an insurance agent represents his 
company and a broker attempts to 
act for both company and client (al- 
though paid solely by the insurance 
company), the . . . imsurance con- 
sultant is retained by the business 
firm. Part of the consultant’s job is 
to point out the various free services 
that are available, and the client 
usually takes advantage of the free 
service, knowing that the consultant 
will assist in interpreting the report. 

The . . . consultant does not sell 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be per- 
tinent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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insurance and can, therefore, be com- 

pletely objective in his recommenda- 

tions. And the consultant also fre- 

quently has a large staff of experts 

who can advise on a company’s entire 
insurance program if desired. 

FRANK J. MEEHAN 

Vice-President 

John Liner Associates, Inc. 

Boston 


Ink Cooperation 


To THE Epitor: We read with con- 
siderable interest your article ‘“De- 
velopment of Improved Printing Inks 
Brightens Future of Fluorescent Pig- 
ments” (April 9). Just to set the rec- 
ord straight, Procter & Gamble’s new 
Tide fluorescent detergent package 
started production as the result of a 
cooperative development of the Ohio 
Boxboard Division of the Packaging 
Corp., of America, Switzer Brothers, 
Inc., and Commercial Ink & Lacquer 
Co., division of The Borden Chemi- 
cal Co. We supplied all of the inks 
on this printing project with the ex- 
ception of the fluorescent orange, 
which was supplied by Switzer. 

G. E. JACQUES 

Commercial Ink & Lacquer Co. 
Division of The Borden Chemical Co. 

Fair Lawn, N.J. 


MEETINGS 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, coating conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 23-25. 


The Materials Handling Institute, New 
England show, Commonwealth Armory. 
Boston, June 6-8. 


1960 International Powder Metallurgy 
Conference, Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
June 13-15. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, June 14. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, pulp bleaching conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
14-16. 


Parenteral Drug Assn., Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 24. 


Columbia University Industrial Re- 
search Conference, Arden House, Harri- 
man, N. Y., Aug. 7-13. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, alkaline pulping conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Aug. 


22-24 





BLOCKSON 


Send for this concise, basic reference data 
on Sodium Phosphates and other Blockson 
chemicals. Handy pocket size. Many time- 
saving tables and charts. Clip this ad to 
your business letterhead and mail to 
Blockson Chemical Company, Joliet, Ill. 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


BLOCKSON 
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EXTENSIBLE 


CLUPAK: 
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New CLuPaAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy 
choice . . . Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, 
built-in stretch and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and 
Strains that rip, split or tear conventional kraft. By specifying 
CLUPAK extensible paper in your kraft bags, you solve your 
breakage problems once and for all. And multiwalls of CLUPAK 
extensible paper fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. 





Ce aT 





Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of 
this tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, 
made of CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag 
order. Use the CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for 
it on the bags. Only then can you be sure the bag paper meets 
the rigid strength specifications established by Clupak, Inc. for 
your benefit. 


wet 


NSIBLE PAPER 





4 FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 


MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40 
Applicable Freight Classification 











- 
*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 Sth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Get fast delivery of quality PVAc emulsions from RCI 


Is fast, dependable delivery of quality PVAc emulsions important 
to your production? Reichhold now ships from eight strategically 


located PVAc plants and/or bulk storage points — more than any 

other producer. The plants are located at: Charlotte, N. C. * Eliza- Creative 
beth, N. J. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City, Kan. * So. San Chemistry ... 
Francisco, Calif. * Toronto, Ont. [ Reichhold Chemicals, (Can- Your Partner 


“is as in Progress 
ada) Ltd.| Bulk storage facilities at: Argo, Ill. * Azusa, Calif. 


Equally important, Reichhold’s long experience in the surface 
coatings field is an assurance that RCI homopolymer and copolymer 
emulsions will meet your requirements in formulating PVAc paint 


products which you can market with confidence. Synthetic Resins ¢ Chemical Colors « Industrial Adhesives « Phenol 
4 s 3 os ; Hydrochloric Acid « Formaldehyde e Phthalic Anhydride 
And, to complete the service picture, RCI surface coating experts Maleic Anhydride « Ortho-Phenylphenol © Sodium Sulfite 


have a remarkable record of solving difficult formulating problems. Pentaerythritol « Pentachlorophenol ¢ Sodium Pentachlorophenate 


m 2 F 4 Sulfuric Acid « Methanol 
Why not contact your Reichhold representative for more informa- Re;cHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., 


tion on RCI WALLPoL PVAc emulsions, RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
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Saran Lined Pipe... 





process lifeline with a hot acid cargo 


When a complex piping system carries corrosive process 
liquors . . . when it must withstand constant thermal stress 
imposed by its high-temperature cargo . . . corrosion resist- 
ance and high physical strength are the keys to pipeline 
dependability. 

The maze above is of Saran Lined Pipe, and is a part of the 
process piping at American Cyanamid’s Savannah plant, 
Savannah, Georgia. Most of this pipe carries process liquors 
with a sulfuric acid content of 25% .. . at temperatures of 
165° F. and above. Pumping pressures range upward to a 
maximum of 70 psig. 

The chemical activity and high temperatures of the pipe’s 
contents are severe threats to pipeline durability, but thanks 
to the extreme corrosion resistance and high strength of 
Saran Lined Pipe it has performed dependably for Amer- 


See ‘‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries" 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + 


10 


ican Cyanamid since installation four years ago. 

Similar sections of Saran Lined Pipe carry hydrochloric acid 
in concentrations as high as 37%, while others are used to 
transfer 10% caustic soda. In many areas other types of 
corrosion resistant piping have been replaced with new Saran 
Lined Pipe, with highly satisfactory results. 


When processing systems require piping that must resist 
corrosion and chemical activity, under a wide variety of 
conditions, consider dependable Saran Lined Pipe. Saran 
Lined Pipe, fittings, valves and pumps are available for sys- 
tems operating from vacuum to 300 psi, from below zero 
to 200° F. They can be cut, fitted and modified easily in 
the field without special equipment. For more information, 
write Saran Lined Pipe Company, 2415 Burdette Avenue, 
Ferndale, Michigan, Department 228UAMD)D-21. 

on NBC-TV 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Try thi your 


Purchasing Agent 


(SWEET MUSIC ABOUT ALIPHATIC AMINES) 


Are you spending too much for aliphatic amines? You ¥ largest manufacturers. You're assured of a ready sup- 
are — if your source isn’t the Methylamines! 1 ply, because CSC is basic in the raw materials —a 

Check the low molecular weights and moderate 7 major producer of both methanol and ammonia. And 
prices of monomethylamine, CH;NH2; dimethylamine, you're assured of superior technical assistance, too, 
(CH,) NH; and trimethylamine, (CH,).N. You'll see 4 because CSC is one of the world’s most experienced 
why they save you money. manufacturers of Methylamines. 

Then check the facts about Commercial Solvents For quality, for savings, let CSC Methylamines 
Corporation — and you'll see why CSC is your i help you do the job. Available as compressed 
ideal source of Methylamines. | gases and aqueous solutions in tank cars, 

CSC now ranks as one of the world’s ' cylinders, drums, and smaller units. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Atlanta ° Boston . Chicago . Cincinnati . Cleveland . Detroit Kansas City 
Los Angeles ° New Orleans ° Newark ° New York ° St. Louis ° San Francisco 
IN CANADA: McArthur Chemical Co. (195s) Ltd., Montreal ° IN MEXICO: Comsolimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D. F. 
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Process gases, unlike many other raw ma- 
terials and intermediates, can’t often be seen. 
But you can always tell where they are used 
by the way things happen . . . for more and 
more of these gases are being considered as 
basic utilities for new or improved chemi- 
cal processes. 


The chemical industry today takes advan- 
tage of a wide array of gases produced or 
purified by low temperature techniques. 
These include oxygen, nitrogen, argon, syn- 
thesis gas, ethylene, methane, HC], CO... 
and most recently, liquid hydrogen and 


How to know a good thing when you can’t see it 


liquid helium. Air Products is supplying 
many of them in tonnage quantities to 
process plants of many types across the 
nation . . . delivers gaseous or liquefied forms 
to each customer in the way that suits him 
best—from a generating plant right at the 
point of use, or hauled in from a central plant. 


Exciting new prospects loom for the chemical 
industry through continuing developments 
by Air Products researchers. We’re ready 
with facts, figures and recommendations that 
should be profitable to you. Air Products, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


ctr Produce 


-- INCORPORATED 
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HARSHAW 
can make 
the catalyst 
you 


peciy, 


HARSHAW 


has the facilities for producing carload quantities of 


PREFORMED CATALYSTS 


to fit special process requirements 


Hydroforming Dehydration 
Desulphurization 
Alkylation 


Isomerization 


Cyclization 

Oxidation 

Dehydrogenation 
Hydrogenation 


Write for FREE Booklet, “HARSHAW CATALYSTS” 
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POWDERED 


CATALYTIC CHEMICALS 
SUPPLIED BY HARSHAW 


Cobalt Nitrate 

Manganese Nitrate Solution 
Metallic Soaps (Cobalt, Manganese) 

Nickel Formate Nickel Nitrate 

Sodium Methoxide Zinc Nitrate 


Aluminum Nitrate 
Copper Nitrate 


Nickel Carbonate 
Nickel Sulfate 


Our experienced technical staff will assist you in develop- 
ing the best and most economical catalyst. If you have 
a catalytic process in the development or production stage, 


a discussion with us may prove beneficial. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland « Detroit * Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston « Los Angeles * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 





























BIRD CONTINUOUS CENTRIFUGAL 
SEPARATION OF SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS 


is as clean, as dependable, as trouble-free as it looks 


Sturdy, compact solid-liquid separating equip- 
ment like the Birds in the picture is a far cry from 
the sprawling, sloppy, wide open and often com- 
plex ways you used to put up with. 

There is a Bird to fit the job however large or 
small. Bowl diameters range from 6 to 54 inches, 
separating forces from 30 to 3000 gs. Each size is 
subject to 25 variations in design. You can feed 
the Bird thick or thin, hot or cold slurries, in vary- 


ing volumes and consistencies. Solids can be fine 
or coarse. 

The Bird Research and Development 
Center is equipped to determine the one best 
Bird for you. Recommendations will be unbiased 
because Bird builds batch and screen centrifugals, 
drum and pan vacuum filters and pressure filters, 
too. Before you invest in solid-liquid separating of 
any kind, why not get all the facts and figures. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY @ SOUTH WALPOLE, MASS. 


Regional Offices: EVANSTON, ILL. « ATLANTA, GA. «+ 


HUNTINGTON, W.VA. « LAPORTE, TEXAS « ALAMO, CALIF. 


BIRD CONTINUOUS CEN 
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Push your product OUT FRONT 


with an 
/sophthalic 
polyester 
resin! 


Isophthalic unsaturated polyesters are superior resins for reinforced 
plastics products — providing greater physical strength, impact 
resistance; improved flexibility and adhesion; better heat distortion 
properties — on exposure to time, temperature, water and weather. 


Isophthalic polyester resins offer manufacturers, designers, engineers and 
production people improved properties for planning better products to more 
rigid specifications and convenient production methods. More attractive product 


styling, better performance and greater reliability are all now possible. 


Ask your resin supplier about Isophthalic polyesters 
or request Isophthalic polyester information and 
formulations from Oronite. Just contact the 
Oronite office nearest you. 





A CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 


® EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
FOREIGN AFFILIATE: California Chemical international, inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama 


Mw ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Paint formulators: 


Now...with new H-1 
and H-2 curing agents 
you can offer... 





100% Epor’ resin finishes. 


Applied with standard 
spray equipment. 
In coats 10 mils thick! 


Hard to believe? Let us tell you the whole story 
on H-1 and H-2 curing agents. Call or write your 
nearest Shell Chemical district office. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 
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The pulp and paper industry is buzzing this week with plans 
for acquisitions, a merger and big capital expenditures. 





e Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. is well along in negotiations 
on acquisition of The Crossett Co. (Crossett, Ark.)—a closely held pulp, 
paper and chemical company. Total purchase price would be close to 
$156 million. Now under way: a survey of Crossett’s timberlands and 
manufacturing facilities, with a possible UB-C offer to purchase all of 
Crossett’s stock toward the end of the year. Crossett’s 2,279,540 shares 
are held by only about 1,000 stockholders..The company’s sales last year: 
more than $45 million, up $6 million from its previous high. 


¢ Hammermill Paper and West Virginia Pulp and Paper are 
squabbling for acquisition of one of their big customers, United States 
Envelope Co. West Virginia, which now owns 25% of USE’s stock, is 
pressing to buy up another 250,000 shares before the annual meeting next 
month. WVP&P offers $38 per common share, $20 for preferred. But 
USE still prefers merger with Hammermill, according to its management. 


e In Canada, MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River Ltd. has 
bought 92% of the stock of Sidney Roofing and Paper, formerly a sub- 
sidiary of Eddy Paper. Cost—estimated at nearly $20 million—is said to 
be $2.5 million more than the price paid by Eddy. 


e And two leading U.S. paper companies are boosting capital 
expenditures. International Paper’s President John H. Hinman says his 
company will spend $100 million this year—the greatest amount ever by the 
world’s largest papermaker. In °59, the total was slightly more than $70 
million. 


Scott Paper Co. has authorized $31 million for its “sharply 

stepped-up” capital investment program this year. 
e 

Latest moves in the Industrial Rayon spat: Harry F. Byrd, Jr., 
resigned from the company’s board; Frederick L. Bissinger, Jr., has moved 
up from vice-president and general manager to president and chief execu- 
tive officer, and Hayden B. Kline, formerly president, has been elected 
chairman of the board (a post unfilled since the death of Hiram S. Rivitz 
eight years ago). 





In Washington, a committee of stockholders has notified the 
Securities & Exchange Commission it would solicit proxies in an attempt 
to elect new directors at the annual meeting. It’s now definite: the show- 
down is set for May 27, in Cleveland. 

* 

A better investment climate in the Philippines may result from 
the Central Bank’s new currency decontrol program, which—if it survives 
strong opposition—will put the nation’s currency on a free-exchange basis 
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by *64. Aim: to wipe out government corruption and black marketing 
resulting from the highly overvalued official exchange rate, prop up the 
bank’s anti-inflation program, encourage investors and boost exports. 
Washington experts call it a step in the right direction, but point out that, 
for a while, at least, it adds complications to the already complex exchange 
system. Investors, they say, may still be deterred by the “Philippines First” 
policy and recently imposed restrictions on profit remittances. 


Don’t expect to ring up big sales as a result of this week’s easing 
of U.S. restrictions on export of some chemical products to the Communist 
nations. For one thing, the Communists haven’t shown any interest in buy- 
ing those products; if they had wanted those goods, the Commerce Dept. 
probably would have issued special licenses for exports, anyway. Among 
the 250 product categories that can now be shipped without special 
licenses: certain rubber and photographic supplies, tanning compounds, 
cementing preparations, oil polishes and stains, calcium chloride and salt 
antifreeze compounds. 





= 
Monsanto’s planned phthalate ester plant on the West Coast— 
the first for the area—will fill one of the big needs of the fast-growing 
vinyl plastics industry there (CW, Sept. 19, ’59, p. 38). The new unit, to be 
built at the site of Monsanto’s polystyrene plant at Long Beach, Calif., is 
expected to be in operation by mid-’61. Costs and capacity were not dis- 
closed. 





While in the past five years vinyl plastic processing has doubled 
in the nation, it has tripled in the Los Angeles area. Also at Long Beach, 
Monsanto is doubling plasticizer bulk storage and blending facilities, with 
completion planned for December. 

* 


A $50-million petrochemical complex is planned as a joint ven- 
ture of Borden and U.S. Rubber. 





The two companies are forming a joint venture, Monochem, Inc., 
which would erect a major chemical manufacturing unit using natural gas 
or low-flash-point liquid fuel as starting material for production of acetylene 
and vinyl chloride monomer. Present plans call for the subsequent construc- 
tion of individually owned plants adjacent to Monochem. These later units 
would use Monochem’s output for manufacturing of more than a dozen 
chemical products. 


Monochem will start building later this year. Initially it will 
produce more than 80 million lbs./year of acetylene, 150 million Ibs./- 
year of vinyl chloride monomer. The venture was planned when Borden 
and U.S. Rubber determined that their total needs of vinyl chloride and 
other acetylene-based chemicals would make such a venture feasible. 


Under study are industrial sites in Louisiana, between Baton 
Rouge and eastern New Orleans, and in Texas, between Corpus Christi 
and Houston. 
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Amphenol connector with 
DAPON® body 


The development of new plastics for mod>rn technology is a 
olde) oli=taame) @-aa-t-) Mar} eelar-lm-lalem-roolalelaallom intl’ (e)a¢-[s1ol-mmm Mal-moel ial eli-o¢ 
requirements of today’s. scientific needs can be met most 
effectively only by a chemical company with extensive research 
Elalemm olgele it lendlelammr-lollidi--n 

The Chemicals & Plastics Division of Food Machinery and 
(Oh at -1enllor-] im O1e]g ole]e-)4lolamet-Moce}ah eal] 0) dial-4m comm dal-Mi-1(-10 ¢ce)a)lomnil-1(ePmn lols 
example, through the development of superior plastics such as 
DAPON® (diallyl phthalate) resin—a plastic with exceptional : 
physical and electrical properties. 

Besides the Chemicals & Plastics Division, the FMC Chemicals 
team includes the Becco Chemical, Chlor-Alkali, Mineral Products 
and Niagara Chemical Divisions. Drawing upon the resources of 
FMC's Chemical Research and Development Center in Princeton, 
New Jersey and extensive laboratory and plant facilities through- 
out the nation, the FMC Chemical Divisions serve a broad base 
of customers in government, agriculture and industry. 


Me 





Putting Ideas to Work 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 






(O10) 51-10) 5¢- S81 @)) | 
FOOD MACHINERY Chemical Divisions 
cosrosariow jm 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 





JOB OPPORTUNITIES: Immediate. openings exist in the FMC Chemical 
Divisions for Chemists and Chemical Engineers at all levels of experience. 
If interested, call or write our technical recruitment manager in New York 


PRODUCTS OF THE FMC CHEMICAL DIVISIONS: BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION—hydrogen peroxide and peroxygen chemica CHEMICALS & PLASTICS DIV 
XIRON ¢ plasticizers and organic chen ; CHLOR-ALKALI DIVISION-——alkalis, solvents, and chlorinated products; NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PRODUCTS DIVISION—phosphates, barium and magnesium chemicals. Our 34-page brochure describing hundreds of FM 








In the heart of the Midwest 
a reliable source of formaldehyde 


There are many good reasons why Hercules is looked to as a 
leading source for a dependable supply of formaldehyde. 


For example: 

1) Hercules produces both methanol and formaldehyde at its 
centrally located Louisiana, Missouri, plant. 

@Q) Delivery is made when you schedule it—where you schedule it— 


whether it's overnight or in three months. 


3] All standard concentrations are available plus the full research 
and technical service of one of the nation’s largest chemical companies 
to develop products or concentrations for your special needs. 


For further information on how Hercules can serve your formaldehyde needs, 
contact your nearest Synthetics Department office or write direct to: 


Synthetics Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware SF60-1 
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FARMER HANNAM opposes ‘chemical grouping.’ 


Week 


Toe to toe in ‘free list’ import controversy 


May 21, 1960 








CIL’s ALLEN seeks to halt loss of markets. 


Canadians Clash on Tariffs 


Canadian chemical producers, 
seeking a bigger slice of their do- 
mestic market, have begun a drive 
for tariff revision. For Canadian 
chemical consumers, it could mean 
higher prices. For non-Canadian chem- 
ical makers, it augurs a $100-million/- 
year slash in their shipments to 
Canada. 

Industry leaders, such as President 
Peter Allen of Canadian Industries 
Ltd., argue that the revision is needed 
for “more equitable tariff treatment.” 
They say imports are largely to blame 
for a more than 33% drop in profits 
by Canada’s chemical industry over 
the past 10 years. 

But farm leaders, such as President 
H. H. Hannam of Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, fear that the re- 
vision would lead to higher prices 
on fertilizers, pesticides and other 


farm chemicals. CFA told the Tariff 
Board of Canada that a key industry 
proposal—to revise the tariff structure 
in such a way that rates would be 
determined by chemical grouping in- 
stead of the present end-use grouping 
—would limit the present tariff ex- 
emptions on imported goods for use 
in agriculture. 

Outlook Optimistic: Even though 
compromises are expected, Canadian 
chemical industry spokesmen are op- 
timistic. Several of its leaders tell 
CHEMICAL WEEK they believe 
“there’s more than a good chance” 
that Minister of Finance Donald 
Fleming will render “a sensible re- 
vision” after receiving the tariff 
board’s report. Hearings on which 
the report will be based are still in 
progress. 

These industry spokesmen agree, 


however, that raising tariffs is far 
from the full answer to making the 
Canadian chemical industry more 
profitable. Other issues the industry 
will have to deal with in the 60s: 

e Frenetic domestic industry com- 
petition. 

e Where to expand. 

e Should the government support 
basic research? 

e How can application research 
be intensified in a comparatively 
small market? 

Import Ratio: While higher tariffs 
would appear to be a retrogressive 
action in an era of “common mar- 
kets,” Canada’s chemical imports are 
relatively higher than those of any 
other country. They amount to “25% 
of total chemical requirements,” ac- 
cording to Du Pont of Canada’s 
President Herbert Lank. The U.S. 
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Canada’s 20 Top Chemical Producers 
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Company 


Principal Products 





Canadian Industries Ltd. 


Heavy chemicals, polyethylene, polyester 
fibers, paints, fertilizers, explosives, am- 
munition, coated fabrics, chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons 





Du Pont of Canada 


Nylon, Orion, intermediates for nylon, cel- 
lophane, explosives, paints, linear poly- 
ethylene, some heavy chemicals 





Dow Chemical of Canada 


Chlorine, caustic soda, ammonia, poly- 
ethylene, ethylene glycol, chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons, ethanolamines, polystyrene 





Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada Ltd. 


Ammonia, fertilizers, acids; will produce 
chlorine and caustic soda 





Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. 


Benzene, toluene, xylene, phthalic anhy- 
dride, other coal-tar chemicals 





Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. 


Calcium carbide, acetylene, vinyl! chloride, 
vinyl acetate and polymers and copoly- 
mers, acetaldehyde, related acetylene de- 
rivatives; caustic soda, chlorine, sulfuric 
acid, cyanides 





Canadian Chemical Co. 


Cellulose acetate, acetic derivatives, meth- 
anol, formaldehyde, pentaerythritol, pro- 
py! alcohol, propylene glycols, butyl al- 
cohois, xanthates 





Allied Chemical Canada 


Sulfuric acid, aluminum sulfate, hydro- 
gen fluoride, fluorides, soda ash 





Union Carbide Canada 


Ethylene glycol, ethanolamines, poly- 
ethylene, phenolic resins 





Polymer Corp. 


Synthetic rubber 





Cyanamid of Canada 


Calcium cyanamide, dicyanamide, am- 


monia, ammonium nitrate, urea, sulfuric 
acid 





Aluminum Co. of Canada 


Sulfuric acid, aluminum sulfate, caustic 
soda, chlorine 





Standard Chemical Co. 


Caustic soda, chlorine 





Naugatuck Chemicals 


Pesticides, rubber chemicals, polyester 
resins 





Hooker Chemicals 


Caustic soda, chlorine 





Electric Reduction Co. Canada 


Phosphorus, phosphates, chlorates 





Imperial Oil 


Butadiene, dodecyl benzene, other petro- 
chemicals 





Northwest Nitro-Chemicals 


Ammonia, fertilizers 





Monsanto Canada 


Polystyrene, plasticizers, other specialty 
organics 





Ethyl of Canada 
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Tetraethyl lead and related compounds 


buys only 1% of its chemical needs 
outside the country; France, 10%; 
Italy, 9%, and the U.K., 6%. 

Most “troublesome” imports, not 
isolated in the statistical record for 
°58 (latest figures available): $80 mil- 
lion worth of “plastics”; $13 million 
of fertilizers; $1.3 million of indus 
trial chemicals; and $92 million of 
unclassified chemicals, including most 
of the synthetic organics that the 
Canadians would like to sell more 
of. 

Principally affected, if tariffs were 
revised, would be the U.S. chemical 
industry, which supplies some 85% 
of Canada’s imported chemicals. But 
U.S. firms exporting to Canada re- 
portedly see no immediate cause for 
alarm. Reason: Canada’s chemical 
producers will be lucky to get the 
tariff they want by 63. 

On the other hand, four factors 
underlie Canadian producers’ optim- 
ism over outcome of the present 
hearings: 

(1) The Progressive Conservative 
Party, now in power, is traditionally 
a high-tariff party. Although a num- 
ber of hard-core conservatives com- 
plain that PCP leaders haven’t been 
acting in character since they came 
into office, there’s said to be evidence 
now that this party, with its very 
firm hold on Parliament, will be will- 
ing to raise some tariffs. Such a move 
would hurt PCP among farmers, con- 
sumers and some labor groups. 

(2) The present tariff board inquiry 
was sparked three years ago by a 
letter from the Minister of Finance 
—an indication of government feel- 
ing that tariff schedules needed revi- 
sion of some kind. 

(3) Over the past few years, from 
one-third to one-half of Canada’s 
total commodity trade deficit has 
been run up on chemical imports. 
(Industry men point out that this 
could get worse—that imports of 
chemicals could exceed exports by 
$500 million before many years.) 

(4) Many Canadians are becoming 
increasingly worried about Canada’s 
international trade position (the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada has 
accused Canadians of “living beyond 
their international means”). This could 
become an important talking point in 
the hearings. 

But whatever is done about tariffs, 
the industry hopes for a rational 
structure for the chemical portion of 
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the schedule, based on the well-known 
Brussels Nomenclature and eliminat- 
ing a host of “end-use” items. (For 
example, there are more than 90 
provisions in Canadian tariff regula- 
tions affecting chemicals, permitting 
certain products to enter Canada free 
or at special low-duty rates when used 
for purposes ranging from agriculture 
and mining to synthetic rubber manu- 
facture. Tossing out some of these 
exceptions would mean increased pro- 
tection, even if not a single rate were 
changed.) 

While the five-man board—none of 
whose members are chemists—starts 
its biggest undertaking to date, the 
other problems of future growth in 
chemicals and allied products are 
getting close scrutiny from industry 
executives. 

Allen, reporting to CIL  share- 
holders recently, said it is not uncom- 
mon to find a number of Canadian 
chemical producers competing in a 
market barely large enough to sup- 
port a single plant of economical 
size. “Most affected by this situation,” 
he said, “are companies requiring 
large investment and needing high 
operating levels to earn a reasonable 
return.” 

Case in Point: This month con- 
tracts are being awarded for Brock- 
ville Chemicals’ proposed $19-million, 
66,000-tons/year ammonia and de- 
rivatives plant at Maitland, Ont. This 
concern—controlled by  Belgium- 
backed Sogemines Ltd.—reportediy 
has let major contracts to L'Air 
Liquide (Montreal), Power Gas Co. 
(London), and Chemical Construc- 
tion Co. (New York) for construction 
of the large ammonium nitrate, nitro- 
gen solutions and anhydrous ammonia 
and hydrogen plant. Latest estimate: 
75% of Brockville’s ammonia pro- 
duction will be in excess of next year’s 
Canadian ammonia market. 

Another example of too many 
companies seeking to get a slice of 
the Canadian chemical pie: polyethyl- 
ene manufacture. Du Pont of Canada, 
in its *59 annual report, put the situa- 
tion this way: 

“Return on average operating in- 
vestment increased to 6% in ’59, 
from 4.9% earned the year before, 
but has not yet approached the re- 
turn realized prior to recent expan- 
sion. Despite expanding sales and re- 
duced manufacturing costs, no sig- 
nificant return has yet been earned 
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on the large additional sums invested 
in operating assets.” 

Some reasons for the lower rate 
of return: costs of early operating 
periods of new facilities, increasing 
labor and other costs, and a marked 
drop in selling prices. 

Yet, while Allen says a number of 
big U.S. investors in Canada may 
have been discouraged from Canadi- 
an ventures, more European capital 
and products are coming into Canada. 

Wilfred Hall, president of Domin- 
ion Tar & Chemical Co., tells 
CHEMICAL WEEK that competition 
among Canadian firms is likely to 
decrease as more companies—having 
burnt their fingers—pass the lesson 
along. But foreign competition is 
bound to get worse. 

One example: up until a few years 
ago, according to Hall, all phthalic 
anhydride consumed in Canada was 
produced there. But now, 50% _ is 
imported, although the Canadian sell- 
ing price is 20% below the USS. 
price. Reasons: Italian competition, 
and the absence of an import duty on 
phthalic for synthetic resins. 

If the basic chemical industry is 
overexpanded, in what areas should 
Canada look for further growth? 

Imperial Oil’s Clay Beamer says 
that by ’65, demand for petrochemi- 
cals will hit 4.5 billion Ilbs./year, 
compared with 2.25 billion Ibs. in 
59, with production not far behind. 
Biggest growth area: plastics and 
resins. 

And several industry executives tell 
CHEMICAL WEEK there should be 
increasing entry of chemical firms 
into consumer products rather than 
industrial products. Within the past 
year, both Dow of Canada and CIL 
have expanded in plastic film making 
and extrusion. 

Diversification into fields allied to 
chemicals is suggested by Dominion 
Tar’s Hall, whose company has heavy 
interests in the construction products 
field and controlling interest in a 
major Canadian pulp and paper pro- 
ducer. 

Says Hall: “If we’re going to talk 
about an expanding industry, we 
should change our yardstick and talk 
about a much broader chemical proc- 
ess industry.” 

Pathways for Research: Hall—who 
next month will move up from vice- 
president to president of the Chemi- 
cal Institute of Canada—also has 


strong views on how Canada’s re- 
search dollars should be used. 

“To stay in position, even though 
it may be hard to justify economic- 
ally,” says Hall, “Canada will have 
to attain technological achievements, 
find where Canadian raw materials 
can be used to best advantage.” 

Director I. E. Puddington of the 
Canadian National Research Council’s 
Division of Applied Chemistry foresees 
a bigger role for academic and gov- 
ernmental research: “Owing to in- 
creasing costs, more basic research 
will be done in research institutes or 
government-supported laboratories.” 

President Hugh Sutherland of Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals notes that most other 
Canadian chemical companies can 
have their basic research work done 
by their parent companies. Accord- 
ingly, he suggests, those companies 
will “increasingly stress application 
research in the coming years.” 

Latest consensus on the future of 
the entire Canadian chemical indus- 
try in the ’60s is that production will 
continue to go up about 6% /year. 
Estimated value of output in °59 was 
$1.4 billion; in °65, it’s expected to 
hit $1.9 billion, and in °70, $2.55 
billion. This is in line with the three- 
vear-old Royal Commission Forecast 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

But that forecast, though tenable 
as a whole, now is said to be wrong 
in parts. For instance, Canada’s re- 
source industries have had setbacks. 
Most outstanding example: uranium. 
Thus, while more chemicals will help 
provide a higher standard of living, 
less will go to Canada’s forests and 
mines. 

Second, the world trade picture is 
gloomy—exports having declined 15% 
since the publication of the Gordon 
Commission report, which had pre- 
dicted a 15% decline only by ’65. 
Third, unless the industry wins its 
present battle for “more equitable 
tariffs,’ chemical imports seem bound 
to go no way but up. 

Du Pont’s Lank 
situation this way: 

“Without encouragement from the 
government, by selective and judicious 
tariffs to replace imports with effi- 
cient domestic production, the Can- 
adian public cannot achieve the full 
benefits of a well developed industrial 
economy.” Whether this viewpoint 
will prevail remains for the current 
tariff hearing to determine. 


sums up the 
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Sales Peak Postulated 


Financial news in chemical circles 
was mostly rosy this week. A pos- 
sibility that chemical industry sales 
during this year’s first quarter may 
have topped the previous peak at- 
tained in °59’s second quarter was 
voiced by the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. And two reports on cash divi- 
dend payments show that chemical 
companies boosted such disburse- 
ments to stockholders by about 8%, 
compared with last year’s first quarter. 

Preliminary figures of the Com- 
merce Dept. list first-quarter sales of 
chemicals and allied products at $6.86 
billion—up 15.6% from first-quarter 
°59 and 3.8% higher than the total 
in last year’s second-quarter boom. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
figures that 84 of the 98 listed com- 
panies it classifies as “chemical” paid 
dividends during the first quarter and 
that their dividends totaled $273 mil- 
lion—up 8.6% from last year’s first 
quarter. Forty-six of the 84 companies 
paid higher dividends than one year 
ago; the other 38 companies held to 
last year’s rates. Dept. of Commerce 
data show chemical companies’ cash 
dividends up 7.8% in the first quarter, 
to $243.9 million. 

Previously unreported financial re- 
sults for chemical and fertilizer com- 
panies continue to show numerous 
gains along with a few setbacks (CW, 
May 7, p. 24). In the nine months 
ended April 3, American Agricultural 
Chemical’s net profits dropped more 
than 60%, to $402,342. International 
Minerals & Chemical—also reporting 
for nine months—boosted sales 10%, 
to $81.8 million, and earnings 47%, 
to more than $4 million. In the first 
six months of its fiscal year, U.S. 
Borax & Chemical hiked sales 10%, 
to $32.6 million, and earnings 25% 
to $3.3 million. 

American Potash & Chemical tells 
of a 4.4% rise in sales, in the January- 
February-March quarter, to $13.2 
million, and a 15% rise in earnings, 
to nearly $1.3 million. Carwin’s sales 
inched up 2.3%, to $810,165; but 
earnings dipped to $24,376, largely 
because of startup and conversion ex- 
penses and “substantially higher” de- 
preciation charges. Food Machinery 
and Chemical increased its sales of 
chemical and other commercial prod- 
ucts by 6%, to a record $69.3 million; 
but sales of defense products stumped 
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64%, to $7.7 million. Result: a more 
than 10% drop in net income, to $3.9 
million. Stepan Chemical’s first-quar- 
ter sales and earnings were $5 million 
and $236,927, respectively. No °59 
comparison is possible because figures 
reported for the year-ago period— 
$3.5 million and $155,922—do not 
include operations of Maywood 
Chemical Works, which was acquired 
May 1, ’59. 


Euromart Speedup 


The European Economic Commu- 
nity is going ahead with its speedup, 
but the jolt for outsiders will be more 
gradual than it appeared a few months 
ago (CW, March 19, p. 22). 

Last week the six foreign ministers 
of the “Common Market” decided on 
this plan: 

e First moves toward the common 
external tariff will be made at the 
end of this year—one year earlier 
than originally scheduled but six 
months later than in the earlier speed- 
up plan. 

e Internal tariffs will be cut 10% 
July 1, as originally planned, but the 
extra 10% cut will be delayed until 
Jan. 1, °61. Whether to increase the 
cut slated for the end of °61 from 
10% to 20% will be decided later. 

e The eventual common external 
tariff will be lowered 20% from the 
Original goal, but only if outsiders— 
including the U.S.—reciprocate. No 
further cuts will be made. 

This schedule puts off the trade 
split with the “Outer Seven” group. 
The groups will meet in June to work 
out hardship cases resulting from the 
speedup. And it reduces tensions by 
starting the common tariff speedup 
after this fall’s GATT tariff negotia- 
tions. Thus, the plan gives more talk- 
ing time, but it doesn’t stop the speed- 
up, or water down the Common 
Market. 


Scoring on Chemicals 


While making only “modest” gains 
in its petroleum business, Standard 
Oil Co. of California is scoring steeper 
increases in its chemical sales and 
profits. 

Last week company Chairman 
Ralph Follis and Vice-President Elmer 
Peterson cautiously revealed a few 
more facts about the firm’s petro- 
chemical operations: 


tural 


e A more than 10% increase in 
petrochemical sales is expected this 
year. This would bring 1960 petro- 
chemical sales to $155-160 million, 
about one-tenth of total sales volume. 

e While over-all outlays for con- 
struction, modernization and oil and 
gas exploration this year will be about 
$400 million, the same as in °59, the 
company is increasing its chemical ex- 
pansion budget by more than 10%. 

e Both industrial and agricultural 
product sales contributed to Socal’s 
more-than-16% increase in chemical 
sales (up from $123 million to $143 
million). Industrial chemical sales by 
Oronite Chemical shot up from about 
$63 million to $75 million; agricul- 
chemical sales by California 
Spray-Chemical rose from about $60 
million to $68 million. About 25% of 
the industrial chemical sales was made 
in Overseas markets by California 
Chemical International. These three 
companies — Oronite, Cal-Spray, and 
the international marketing arm—are 
units of California Chemical Co., a 
100% -owned Socal subsidiary. 

Latest developments involving these 
units: 

e Oronite’s Swiss subsidiary, four 
French chemical concerns and a 
French bank are setting up a joint 
subsidiary, California-Atlantique, to 
build and operate a p-xylene plant in 
western France. Capitalization: 7 mil- 
lion francs ($1.4 million). 

e Oronite’s detergent alkylate unit 
at Richmond, Calif., came into “full 
production” last month (CW Market 
Newsletter, April 9). 

e Under construction at the Rich- 
mond site: a  20-million-lbs./ year 
maleic anhydride plant. 


Licensing Lucre 


Possibly from force of habit, W. R. 
Grace & Co. stockholders attending 
last week’s annual meeting in New 
York’s Biltmore Hotel directed nearly 
all of their questions to the company’s 
shipping business. But actually—as 
President J. Peter Grace emphasized 
—the company is now primarily in 
chemicals, which accounted for 68% 
of last year’s pretax operating profits. 

And Grace’s rise in the chemical 
industry is being accelerated this year 
by growth in the petrochemical op- 
erations—production, marketing and 
licensing —of Cosden Petroleum 
Corp., which became a Grace sub- 
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sidiary earlier this year (CW Business 
Newsletter, Feb. 6). Cosden’s increas- 
ing activity in petrochemicals is 
pointed up by two new licensing 
agreements: 

e Cosden is granting a license to 
the recently organized Sinclair-Kop- 
pers Chemical Co. to use its one-step 
process in the 70-million-lbs./ year 
styrene plant to be built near Hous- 
ton, Tex. Sinclair-Koppers has just 
awarded the design, engineering and 
construction contract for this project 
to Badger Mfg. Co., which had 
worked with Cosden on the process. 

Cosden’s own Badger-built styrene 
plant—whose capacity is now being 
tripled to 60 million lbs./ year—has 
been turning out styrene monomer 
said to be of 99.6% minimum purity. 

e Cosden—producer of polybu- 
tene (polyisobutylene)—is granting a 
license to Naphtachimie (Paris) for 
use of the Cosden process in a large 
petrochemical works being built in 
southern France adjacent to an af- 
filiated company’s Lavera oil refinery. 
Naphtachimie is expected to be the 
only European polybutene producer. 

Another recent Cosden contract 
calls for Cosden to help market the 
output of the 120-million-lbs./ year 
o-xylene plant being started by Cities 
Service at Lake Charles, La. (CW 
Business Newsletter, April 30). And 
Cosden is boosting its own o-xylene 
capacity to 80 million lbs./year. 

Last year Grace’s chemical opera- 
tions accounted for $203 million— 
43 % —of total sales volume; and $113 
million—49%—of net fixed assets 
were in chemicals. The $34.2-million 
capital budget included $15.5 million 
for chemical expansion. 


Partnerships Abroad 


New petrochemical projects are in 
the vanguard of Japan’s chemical 
growth; and petrochemicals are first 
fruits of Spain’s new industrialization 
program. In both countries, U.S. 
companies are currently pitching in 
their know-how and capital in ex- 
change for a large share of the 
equity. 

Union Carbide will have a hand 
in Japan’s newest petrochemical ven- 
ture. With Nitto Chemical, it has set 
up the jointly owned Nitto-Unicar 
Products Co. to produce 27,000 
tons/year of polyethylene, according 
to CHEMICAL WEEK’s Tokyo news 
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bureau. As of last week, Carbide’s 
New York office wouldn’t confirm— 
or deny—the report. 

Meanwhile, Du Pont’s plans to 
produce polyethylene (with Mitsui) 
and synthetic rubber (with Showa 
Denko) in Japan are closer to ful- 
fillment. 

Mitsui Petrochemical last week 
submitted a foreign exchange request 
to the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry (MITI), which has al- 
ready approved the venture. Du Pont 
and Mitsui plan to set up a 50-50 
joint venture to produce 18,000- 
tons/year of high-pressure polyethyl- 
ene. Du Pont will reportedly con- 
tribute half of its $9-million share in 
the form of technology, but will get 
no royalty fees. 

MITI is also reported moving to- 
ward approval of Du Pont’s synthetic 
rubber joint venture in Japan. Du 
Pont is expected to put $1.6 million 
toward the $6.5-million capitalization 
of a neoprene plant; Showa Denko 
will provide the rest. 

More to Come: More petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks will be available in 
Japan if MITI approves a plan by 
Maruzen Oil Co., an independent 
with strong ties to Union Oil. Maruzen 
has reached agreement with USS. 
and West German banks for a $15- 
million loan to build a refinery and 
a new tanker. Products would include 
ethylene and propylene. 

These expansions are being pro- 
posed even though Japan’s petro- 
chemical industry is now running at 
only 50-70% of capacity, except for 
high-pressure polyethylene and ethyl- 
ene glycol. The Petrochemical In- 
dustry Assn. is pressing the govern- 
ment to exclude petrochemicals from 
its import liberalization program. 

Strides in Spain: In Spain the first 
multimillion-dollar project to go up 
since the new investment law was 
passed recently (CW, Sept. 26, ’59, 
p. 99) will probably be a petrochemi- 
cal plant. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Companie Espanola de _ Petroleo 
(CEPSA), a privately owned Spanish 
company, have asked for government 
approval of a $26-million petrochemi- 
cal project. If the plans are ap- 
proved, a new equally owned com- 
pany would be set up to build the 
first stage of the project, which would 
cost approximately $10 million, have 
an initial capacity of about 24,000 


tons/year. 

Market surveys haven’t been com- 
pleted yet, but present plans call for 
production of raw materials for syn- 
thetic detergents, plastics and syn- 
thetic rubber. Eventually, the new 
company would probably build plants 
to use these products captively, pos- 
sibly drawing in a third investor for 
the projects, which would raise the 
total outlay to $26 million. 


Proposals for Pakistan 


West Germany, bent on increasing 
its economic influence in the under- 
developed countries and leveling its 
foreign exchange surplus, is looking 
to Pakistan for gains on both scores. 

CHEMICAL WEEK’S correspondent 
in Karachi reports the Pakistan gov- 
ernment is now giving “active con- 
sideration” to a report by a team of 
West German experts on launching 
a Pakistani petrochemical industry, 
drawing on the country’s large na- 
tural gas reserves. The team, which 
made a study early this year, was 
composed primarily of petrochemical 
experts, most of them from plants 
and laboratories in Bochum. 

The Germans recommended more 
than a dozen plants and are reported 
to be interested in either investing 
directly or extending loans or credits, 
along with furnishing technical skills. 
Part of the funds could come from 
the $60-million credit that Germany 
granted Pakistan last year. 

Included in the proposals: 

e A Fischer-Tropsch plant to ex- 
tract petroleum products from gas. 

e Acetylene (5-10 tons/day). 

e Acrylonitrile from acetylene (5 
tons/day). 

e Polyvinyl chloride (5 tons/day). 

e Methylmethacrylate from acry- 
lonitrile. 

e Polyester fibers. (This plant 
would draw gas from the planned 
refinery at Karachi. It has high prior- 
ity on the Germans’ investment list.) 

e Rayon products, including cel- 
lulose acetate (5-10 tons/day). For 
this project the Germans reportedly 
recommended using natural gas as 
the starting material. 

e Nylon-6,6, from bagassi 
(5-10 tons/day). 

e High-pressure polyethylene, based 
on molasses as a starting material 
(3,000-6,000 tons/year). 

e Fatty alcohol from coconut oil. 


grass 
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COMPANIES 


Unexcelled Chemical Corp. has acquired 58.3% of 
the outstanding common shares of Oneida Paper Prod- 
ucts (Clifton, N.J.), and $152,000 of the $250,000 in 
8% debentures issued by Oneida. The latter produces 
and converts glassine, polyethylene, and cellophane 
wrappers and bags, has sales of about $8 million/year. 

e 

Reliance Varnish Co. (Louisville, Ky.) has absorbed 
Coast Paint and Lacquer Co. (Houston), producer of 
corrosion-resistant industrial coatings. Coast’s °59 
sales: $4 million. Reliance’s: $10.8 million. 

* 

Vanadium Corp. of America will shut down its 
Niagara Falls ferroalloys plant June 1 because of in- 
creased power, transportation and labor costs. 

o 

American Potash & Chemical and Firth Sterling Inc. 
will join hands in developing uses for titanium diboride 
in the aluminum industry. Firth’s Borolite Corp. sub- 
sidiary will conduct the development work. American 
Potash will provide the basic raw materials and some 
specialized equipment and will have an option to pur- 
chase controlling interest in Borolite. 

o 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. stock- 
holders have approved a three-for-one common stock 
split. Authorized common stock was increased from 
25 million to 75 million shares. The company’s di- 
rectors have voted to increase the quarterly dividend 
from $1.60 to $1.80/share (presplit equivalents). 

a 

International Nickel Co. of Canada shareholders 
have approved a two-for-one stock split, bringing total 
shares to 36 million. 


EXPANSION 


Plasticizers: Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., 
a subsidiary of Merritt-Chapman & Scott, will increase 
capacity of its Alton Park, Tenn., plant by one-third 
for production of vinyl plasticizers. But declining steel 
output prompts the company to cut back alloy produc- 
tion at three of its plants. 


« 

Chemicals: Hooker Chemical Corp. will build a $1.5- 
million plant to centralize semicommercial-scale output 
of chemicals in the $25-100,000 sales range. It will be 
part of Hooker’s Eastern Chemical Division. 

. 

Industrial Gases: Union Carbide of Canada’s Linde 
Co. Division will build a plant near Bronte, Ont., to 
supply local industry. It’s due in by late fall. 

e 

Ceramics: American Lava Corp. (Chattanooga), 

wholly owned subsidiary of Minnesota Mining and 
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Manufacturing, will build a technical ceramics plant in 
Laurens, S.C., as part of 3M’s decentralization program. 
* 

Dimethyls: The Fluor Corp. has started construction 
of Crown Zellerbach’s dimethyl sulfide and dimethyl 
sulfoxide plant at Bogalusa, La. The 15-million-lbs./- 
year plant is due onstream this fall (CW, Oct. 10, ’59, 
D.47), 

e 

Plastic Containers: Owens-Illinois Glass Co. will 
open new plants in Chicago and Cincinnati to produce 
semirigid plastic bottles for household products. 


FOREIGN 


Phosphate Fertilizers /Morocco: The Shell petroleum 
group will build an $18-million ammonium phosphate 
plant at the Atlantic port of Safi. The Moroccan gov- 
ernment would hold a minority share. Meanwhile, the 
state phosphate monopoly has joined with a group of 
European buyers of Moroccan phosphates to form 
Sutrima Co. It will build a 200,000-tons/year triple 
superphosphate plant at Safi. Morocco also is making 
plans to produce phosphoric acid and chemical fertili- 
zers, using natural gas and locally mined phosphate, 
expects to undersell European producers. 

e 

Fatty Acid Derivatives/France: Armour & Co. and 
Societe de Produits Chimiques et de Synthese (Bezons, 
France) have formed a 50-50-owned company to pro- 
duce nitrogen derivatives of fatty acids for sale in 
Europe and Africa. Name of the new venture: Societe 
Chimique Armour-Bezons. 

* 

Solvents/ Egypt: Cairo’s newly formed Organic 
Chemical Industries Co. (privately financed by U.A.R. 
and Kuwaiti interests) has called for international bids 
on plants and equipment for producing thinners, buta- 
nol, acetone, and acetic and butyric acids. Address: 
9 Soliman Pasha St., Cairo, U.A.R. 

* 

Nylon, Urea/Korea: Korean industrialist Lee Byong 
Chull will be in the U.S. this week seeking partners or 
aid for a 170,000-tons/year urea fertilizer plant and 
a 1.2-tons/year nylon stretch yarn plant. Contacts: 
Korean embassy or consulates, and U.S. Commerce 
Dept. field offices. 

e 

Licensing: Chemische Fabrik Kluthe (Heidelberg), 
producer of lacquer thinners, removers, cleaning agents, 
etc., seeks a cross-licensing agreement with U.S. firms. 
Address: 12 Gottlieb-Dainler Strasse, Heidelberg, West 
Germany. 

Peru Licentia, a Peruvian group, seeks licenses for 
rubber and synthetic rubber products, industrial chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, etc. Address: Apartado 55, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 
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At MUST Be the Color You Order 
‘To Sell Your Product... 


and IMCO reproduces polyethylene 
containers, in the color you spec- 
ify, every time, regardless of quan- 
tity] Constant attention to per- 
fect reproduction is just one of the 
many ways IMCO helps you and 
your product. (Fidelity of design 
ftapacity are others, for ex- 
mple.) And remember, IMCO con- 
Mainers are just one fifth the weight 
“Of comparable glass containers 
to reduce packaging and shipping 
costs. [},Contact the IMCO repre- 
4 oat nearest you today and 
find out how IMCO-care will bene- 
it you.!MCO Container Corporation, 
#4 Sth & Cleveland Streets, Kansas City 


inte Missouri. 





--- AMONG SOME 3800 ORGANICS 


Suggestion from East Berlin 


May we have your attention, please, to a 
41 1-word essay on lipase? 

Ostensibly it an Eastman 
Organic Chemical, Phenyl Laurate (East- 
man 7885). To be sure, 25 grams of this 
compound may actually be purchased 
for $3 from the address given at the bottom 


advertises 


of the page. Because of difficulty in drap- 
ing intellectual dignity around a bottle 
worth $3, it serves our purpose to issue 
the large, round declaration that enzymes 
are the most important subject on earth. 
Does not their interplay govern all activ- 
ity in the biosphere, including that in the 
cerebra of men of business and science? 
Of course. 

Permit us now to narrow the scope to 
one class of enzymes, the esterases. Li- 
pases are esterases that split fats. Other 


esterases split simple esters of fatty acids. 
Lipases occur in certain animal organs 
and plant tissues. Although other ester- 
into the mammalian 
stream from the liver, the lipase content 


ases are fed blood 
of the blood serum is very low unless the 
duct of the pancreas is closed off. 

To demonstrate and estimate an ester- 
ase, one gives it something (hereinafter 
designated a substrate) to split under fixed 
conditions, and one compares the amount 
of split product against a blank. Olive 
oil has been the standard substrate for 
lipase. The fatty acids are ti- 
trated against sodium hydroxide. On page 
221 of a certain book it says that this will 
work for lipase in blood serum. The 
measurement offers difficulties when the 
serum lipase level is normally low. It be- 
comes a poor subject for wit when some 
foul derangement in the human machine 


released 





Suggestion to Ames, lowa 


Cyanamide (note the “e™; very, very, 
VERY important) is not stable. On that, 
Walter R. Hearn of lowa State University 
and we agree. Dr. Hearn is interested in 
guanidation of amino groups in peptides 
and protein, i.e. 


RCHCOOH RCHCOOH 


NH? NH 


This can be accomplished with cyana- 
mide (H:NC=N) and 
rivatives. There was a problem. In think- 
ing of well known chemical houses with 
whom to take up a problem involving 


some of its de- 


cyanamide, one doesn’t necessarily think 
first of us, but Dr. Hearn had somehow 
formed the impression that were 
friendly fellows. Another factor which 
might have contributed to his decision to 
write us was the fact that six bottles of 


we 


Suggestion at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When we read the advance program for 
this Pittsburgh Conference on 
Analytical Chemistry & Applied Spec- 
troscopy, we decided on a coup. One of 
the papers was to state an interesting fact 
about bissalicylideneethylenediamine, 
which stands in relation to the well known 
chelating agent EDTA as 


year’s 


CH —NCH2CH?N=CH 


OH OH 





r 


| lee 








raises the level to a point easy to measure. 

The subway from East Berlin has 
brought out of Humboldt University 
there the suggestion (Clin. Chim. Acta. 4, 
221) that pheny! laurate nicely liberates 
phenol in colorimetrically measurable 
quantity when acted upon by serum li- 
pase. Soon after the news reached us, we 
prepared this compound for sale because 
it has good shelf life, where other pro- 
posed substrates all too soon split by 
themselves untouched by lipase. Then we 
took a different Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to chat with a biochemist who told 
us of a considerable improvement in the 
pheny! laurate procedure. 

Whoever will write name and address 
and the last three words of the preceding 


subway to 


sentence on a post card addressed to us 
will receive an abstract of the Brooklyn 
procedure as soon as it is published. 





cyanamide in his’ stockroom, which 
showed melting points as much as 150 
higher than they were supposed to, hap- 
pened to bear our P1995 label. 

Well, sir, we did prove friendly. 

We pointed in a-friendly way to the 
“Practical” on that label as an open ad- 
mission that the Cyanamide probably 
wasn't all cyanamide, though it had been 
originally. We said that to retard dimeri- 
zation we kept our stock of Cyvanamid 
under refrigeration and advised him to do 
likewise. We suggested he reclaim the 
undimerized portion of his stock by 
dissolving in ten parts or more of ether, 
filtering off any dimer, and concentrating 
the filtrate below 35 ¢ We 
warned him not to dissolve in less ether 


at all times. 


because he'd get dimer into solution 
We also answered his question of why 
our Cyanamid 


(Practical) was 25 
as expensive as one of the cyanamide de- 
rivatives that he S-Methyl-2- 


Sulfate (Eastman 1231), 


times 


used, our 
thiopseudourea 


HOCOCH? CH2COOH 


to NCH2CH2N 
HOCOCH? CH2COOH 

When the former, in slightly alka- 
line N,N-Dimethylformamide (Eastman 
5870), chelates Mg ions, it becomes highly 
fluorescent. The excitation maximum oc- 
curs at 355myu, and the emission maxi- 
mum occurs at 439mm. A sensitivity of 7 x 
10° micromole of Mg per ml was men- 
tioned. 

This time, said we to ourselves, when 
they come charging out of the meeting 
room to our exhibit to ask whether we 


Eastman Organic Chemicals 


Also...vitamins A and E in bulk... distilled monoglycerides 


NH2C—NH\ : 
+» H2SO4 
SCH3 /2 


by explaining we did not make the latter 
from pesky cyanamide. 

We further suggested how he might ob- 
tain the oxygen analog of this isothio- 
uronium salt which he preferred for some 
of his guanidation operations. We re- 
him to a paper by 
Kodak Limited in 


(Journal of the Chemical Society, 


3551), 


ferred one of our 


cousins at England 
1955, 
where cyanamide is by-passed by 
smooth methylation of urea with methy| 
toluene-p-sulfonate to give a good 
isolated product. Finally we 
proposed that if he did not want to try 
this himself we would, for 96 bucks, cash 
on the barrelhead, S00 
grams of O-methyl-2-pseudourea sulfate 

That ought to teach Walter R. Heari 
of Ames, lowa, not to begin a letter with, 
“Since have not acknowledged my 
letter of September 22, | thought perhaps 
you had gone out of business.” 


yield 
of readily 


deliver to him 


you 


have this reagent, they will encounter 
no mere bland We will be able 
to reply, “Yes, sir, labeled 
a,a’-(Ethylenedinitrilo)di-o-cresol and des- 
ignated Eastman 8019.” 

And that is exactly what we were in a 
position to do that day. The only trouble 
was that while many people did flock to 
our booth and talked of many things, not 
one soul as much as mentioned bissali- 
cylideneethylenediamine. 

Same old stand—Distillation Products 
Industries, Eastman Organic Chemicals 
Department, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


smile. 
here it ts, 


Prices quoted ar 
change wit! 


Distillation Products Industries iso division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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COMPUTER 





Eliminate accounting losses in 


custody transfer of gases...with the 
NEW HONEYWELL GAS FLOW COMPUTER 


Here’s how the Honeywell gas flow When you're selling or buying gas, even a slight inaccuracy in 
computer solves a gas flow equation: flow measurement can mean the loss of many dollars. Prevent 
this loss with the accurate, all-electric gas flow computer. It 
measures, records, and totalizes mass rate of gas flow, automati- 
cally and continuously. Temperature and pressure variations are 
compensated for automatically —eliminating the inaccuracies of 


Where Q=mass rate of flow, scfh “averaging” and other methods of computation. 
h = differential pressure, inches 


of water 
P =static pressure, psia 
T=flowing temperature, °R, 
(°F + 460) 
G=specific gravity 
Z=super-compressibility 
K = orifice flow constant 


The gas flow computer does away with tedious, time-consuming 
calculations and the possibility of human error. In most appli- 
cations, it will perform with accuracy of +1%, and, under ideal 
conditions, with accuracy of + 14%. You can use this new com- 
puter to measure mass flow of such gases as ammonia, hydrogen, 
ethylene and other hydrocarbon gases, as well as hydrochloric 
acid gas. And you can easily link it to telemetering and remote 
control systems, supervisory control, data handling, and indus- 
The EleciriK Tel-O-Set AP/| transmitter trial process computers. Cost of the computer in most installa- 
measures h; an absolute pressure trans- tions runs less than $4000. 


ducer measures P; and a resistance ther- Get complete details from your nearby Honeywell field engineer. 
mometer bulb measures T. The analog Call him today . . . he’s as near as your phone. 

computer multiplies h by P and divides 
by T... and sends a resultant millivoltage 
to the ElectroniK recorder. The recorder 
applies the correction factors G and Z, 
extracts the square root, and records the 
resultant mass flow Q. 


_— Honeywell 


ERING THE FUTURE 


AR H Hy Fes Cool 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. In Canada, Honeywell Control, Ltd., 
Toronto 17. 


SINCE 18865 
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Polyethylene Packages Chemicals Best! 





Because polyethylene builds you a tough, flexible, easy 


SEE HOW MANY WAYS YOu to handle ps ackage with outstanding impermeability . 
CAN USE POLYETHYLENE: all at a new low cost. . . it’s no wonder that polye thylen ne 


@ Asa film for packaging fine chemicals and pharma- today stands head onl shoulders above any other mate- 
ceuticals. rial for packaging a large variety of chemical products. 
@ As film liners for metal and fibre drums for both Chances are exce ent that there is a polyethylene 
liquids and solids. which you can use in your chemical packaging opera- 
@ As inner coatings on drums. tions. And, Union Carbine offers a complete range of 
@ As extruded coatings and inner liners for multiwall BakELITE polyethylene resins and compounds—the wid- 
bags. est selection from any manufacturer. For more informa- 
@ And, molded into light, conveniently handled con- tion, see your packaging supplier. He will gladly specify 
a most strong acids and other reactive the correct ones to match your needs. Or write: Dept. 
i » 

we BA-27, Union — Plastics Company, Division of 
@ As a combination with foil and other substrates for U Carbid t 30 E. 42nd St. N.Y.17. N.Y. 

specialized chemical packages. nion varbide ¢ Jorpor% ation, 3 nd St., O 
In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 











Be sure to ask your packaging supplier about Bakelite high-density polyethylene—a new 
coating material that gives Kraft multiwall bags better moisture protection than low-density UNION 


coatings of approximately twice the thickness. CAR BIDE 


BAKELITE and Union Carbine are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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Polyvinylidene chloride films have captured big markets in the 
food packaging field. Attempts at using the material as a coating have 
not been so successful. Now National Starch and Chemical thinks it has 
overcome the major drawbacks of the material, is building a 14-million- 
lbs. year plant to turn out a water dispersion of polyvinylidene chloride 
resin. Major target: packaging market, now dominated by polyethylene. 


Building New Competition in Packaging 


National Starch and Chemical 
Corp. (New York) is this week en- 
larging production facilities at its 
Meredosia, Ill., plant. When finished 
this fall, the expanded plant will have 
the capacity to turn out 14 million 
Ibs. annually of National’s Resyn 
3600. The new latex, a water disper- 
sion of polyvinylidene chloride resin, 
may set up some strong competition 
with polyethylene for food packaging 
jobs. 

Resyn 3600 is a “50%-solids” ma- 
terial, with the resin particles averag- 
ing 0.05 microns in size. It can be 
applied by standard high-speed coat- 
ing equipment, and the finished coat 
is said to retain all the properties of 
polyvinylidene chloride — extremely 
low rates of gas and moisture vapor 
transmission. Already, films (e.g., 
Dow’s saran, Grace’s Cryovac) have 
won big markets, and laminants and 
even coatings have been produced 
from polyvinylidene chloride. Na- 
tional’s new product, however, may 
be the first material able to pose a 
serious competitive threat to other 
coating materials. 

Among the properties that National 
claims for coatings made from its 
Resyn 3600 latex: 

e Lowest moisture vapor trans- 
mission rate (MVTR) of the commer- 
cial coatings (about one-third that of 
polyethylene). 

e Almost total resistance to trans- 
mission of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, 
oxygen and other common gases. 

e Chemical inertness to a wide 
range of solvents, acids and alkalis. 

e Higher resistance to grease and 
oil penetration than that of other film 
resins. 

In addition, the material is said to 
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be nonblocking (coated materials 
don’t stick together) after normal dry- 
ing and finishing operations; to offer 
good fire retardancy; and to have 
both ultimate tensile strength and 
rupture resistance values about three 
times those of polyethylene. 

In most applications the latex can 
be used as furnished by National— 
though trailing-blade and roll-coater 
applications may call for dilution to 
adjust viscosity. Polyvinyl alcohol is 
ordinarily used in thickening, but ex- 
perience favors use of multiple coats 
rather than a single thick coat. 

Although rates of application vary 
with the substrate, rule-of-thumb 
measurements for coating require- 
ments (dry resin weight) are in this 
range: for glassine, 2 lbs./3,000 sq.ft.; 
for bleachboard, 6 lbs./3,000 sq.ft.; 
for severe service requirements (flex- 
ing, acid attack, etc.), about 10-12 
Ibs./3,000 ft. ' 

The new latex, on a weight basis, 
will be almost twice as expensive as 
polyethylene, but National states that 
it will give the same protection at 
much thinner film thicknesses. In addi- 
tion, National claims that, while poly- 
ethylene calls for special adhesives, 
Resyn 3600 can use standard low-cost 
adhesives. 

No Color Problem: The major 
drawback in formulating polyvinyli- 
dene chloride coatings has been dis- 
coloration due to light. National 
claims that “the problem of discolor- 
ation . . . has been significantly im- 
proved in National’s new Resyn 3600.” 
If National has solved this problem, 
it will have made a major contribu- 
tion to the coating art. But some trade 
observers doubt that discoloration has 
been completely overcome. 


First for Food: National’s first target 
will be the food packaging field, where 
polyvinylidene chloride films have al- 
ready become well established. 

Some food packaging possibilities 
for materials coated with polyvinyli- 
dene chloride are: linerless boxes for 
cereal, powder mixes and frozen 
“oods; milk containers; wraps for 

nargarine and butter; and bread 
wraps. 

The coating has been reviewed by 
both the Meat Inspection Division of 
the Dept. of Agriculture and by FDA. 
The former has approved it in direct- 
contact packaging of meat and meat 
food products; FDA is considering it 
in the extended category of products 
under its investigation. 

Outside the food field, a few of the 
possible applications might be multi- 
wall sacks, soap boxes and wrappers, 
fiber drum coatings, binders for non- 
woven fabrics, and paper backing. 
Being studied closely is the possibility 
of using the coatings to line paper- 
board lube oil cans. Such units would 
be light weight, easily disposable con- 
tainers. 

Also being investigated is the use 
of the latex as a protective spray to 
follow applications of germicides and 
insecticides; a vapor barrier for 
gypsum board and other building 
materials; and as a base for adhesives 
and wood sealers. It may also garner 
a minor market as a paint ingre- 
dient. 

Pegged at 45¢/dry weight Ib. and 
based on present plant capacity, Na- 
tional Resyn 3600 represents potential 
$3-million/ year sales. Obviously, Na- 
tional, with gross sales of around $52 
million/ year, sees this as a big part 
of its future business picture. 
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Beach burned or bottle browned? Their tans may be store-bought. 


Bonanza in Bottled ‘Tan 


Despite the increasing criticism of 
many of the synthetic tan lotions now 
marketed, Rolley Co. (Reno, Nev.) is 
this week introducing Tansation, 
which promises to tan either in the 
sun or in the darkest resort-hotel 
lounge. The tan lotions are one of the 
fastest-moving drugstore items in years 
—one brand alone is selling at a 
$300,000/ month rate. 

Tansation and its growing flock 
of competitors, including the original, 
Man-Tan, are building a new market 
for a rarely used chemical, dihy- 
droxyacetone (DHA)—and the four 
chemical companies supplying it. 
DHA is the tanning ingredient in all 
the products now being marketed; 
and although it has long been known 
to researchers, it was never in com- 
mercial use before. 

Solution for Sun-Worshippers: 
Tanning without the sun or a special 
lamp was made possible last year 
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when Drug Research Corp. (New 
York), maker of Regimen reducing 
tablets, brought owt its DHA-based 
Man-Tan. This was merchandised as 
an after-shave lotion, which “tanned” 
in six hours. Also, late in °59, Drug 
Research began test marketing Posi- 
tan, a sun tan lotion combining DHA 
and a sun screening agent. 

The spectacular success of Man- 
Tan has since brought dozens of 
similar products to the public. The 
companies marketing them range 
from bathtub formulators to the larg- 
est drug and cosmetic companies. 

The list includes Magic Tan made 
by Leonet Corp. (New York); Tano- 
rama by Tanorama, Inc. (Newark); 
One, by Paul D. Blackman Corp. 
(New York); and Tan Tone by Der- 
may Labs (New York). 

Sun tan lotion makers are finding 
DHA products an ideal supplement 
to their regular lines. In addition to 


Rolley’s Tansation—the company 
also makes Sea and Ski sun tan lo- 
tion—Plough, Inc. (Memphis), is now 
marketing Q T (Quick Tan). Plough 
got into this field through acquisition 
of Coppertone, 

Rexall (Los Angeles) recently came 
out with Turn Tan synthetic tanner, 
which is neither an after shave nor 
sun tan lotion. And most cosmetic 
companies are also thought to be 
working on a DHA product, but 
they’re waiting to see whether the 
fad lasts. 

Retail prices vary widely—from 
Man-Tan’s $3 for a 4-oz. bottle to 
Leonet’s Magic Tan at 98¢/4-oz. plas- 
tic bottle in variety stores. Most, how- 
ever, average $1.50. 

Rare Chemical Bird: Dihydroxy- 
acetone is a fermentation product of 
glycerol. It reacts with protein groups 
of the skin to produce a brown stain. 
The exact mechanics of the reaction 
are still unknown because DHA is a 
highly reactive molecule. 

For many years a laboratory curi- 
osity, DHA has been used as a res- 
piratory stimulant and in treatment of 
diabetes. Price has been the biggest 
drawback to its commercial use. As 
recently as last November, DHA sold 
for $2,000/kg.; the price has been 
cut to the current $19.50/kg. in 100- 
kg. orders. 

First company to go into DHA 
production was Wallerstein Co. 
(Staten Island, N.Y.), as direct result 
of a request for the material from 
Drug Research early in °59. Since 
then Wallerstein has been joined by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. (New York), 
Dawe’s Laboratories (Chicago), and 
Abbott Laboratories (Chicago). 

A typical formulation for most of 
the products now being sold would 
include dihydroxyacetone (2-3%), al- 
cohol (55%), polyol (2%), plus sur- 
factant, color and perfume in an aque- 
ous vehicle. 

Behind the Ad Claims: Despite 
the soaring sales of DHA cosmetics, 
marketers are confronted by worries 
from both the consumers and the 
government. 

The cancer scare has made many 
consumers reluctant to use a chemical 
per se on their skin, even though mar- 
keters of the synthetic tanners guar- 
antee safety. 

From a results standpoint, too, 
there have been problems. Some users 
complain that the tanners do not al- 
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OF POLYMER 


The place: Borden Chemical’s Central Research Laboratory at Phila- 
delphia. The activity: the research essential to making polymers do 
more things better for more and more industries. Typical results: bet- 
ter plywoods, better emulsion paints, better coatings. That’s net all. 
Add to the Philadelphia activities the development work going on at 
seven other Borden Chemical labs. Chances are that 

an idea “born” at Borden can help you find the way 

to a better product or process. If you have a polymer orec 


FITS A 


problem, write The Borden Chemical Company, 350 BORDEN 

CHEMICAL 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD 
©The Borden Company 





POLYVINYL 
CHEMICALS 


Specialists In Emulsion Polymers 





Want to add 
a High-Profit 
Product? 


NeoVacV21C 
Plastic 


Starch 


Formulated with every quality fea- 
ture to give you a competitive mar- 
keting edge, NeoVac V2I1C is ready to 
package with minimum handling .. . 
ready to resell at high profit! 
NeoVac V21C requires just dilution 
and the addition of perfume before 
packaging. A synthetic plastic resin 
emulsion, NeoVac V21C has been for- 
mulated to provide all the most 
wanted plastic starch features. Non- 
yellowing, it retains stiffness from 8 
to 10 wash cycles and irons easily and 
smoothly. Negligible settling, even at 
bottling strength, NeoVac V21C has 
exceptionally good shelf life. If you’ve 
been thinking of adding a plastic 
starch to your household product line, 
complete information, technical serv- 
ice and samples are available upon 
request. 


Polyvinyl! Chemicals, Inc. 


26-22 Howley Street, Peabody, Massachusetts 
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SPECIALTIES 


ways meet their promises, that they 
do not, for example, produce a natu- 
ral-looking bronze tan. Oily skin is 
sometimes said to take on a yellowish 
tinge; in other cases, the tan is 
orange-color or blotchy. Also it has 
been said that the products do not 
tan scar tissue, that they accentuate 
acne conditions, and that they give a 
mottled effect on generally bad skin. 

The question of whether the com- 
pounds can cause dermatitis, aller- 
gies, etc., has not been conclusively 
determined. One independent testing 
laboratory believes the products vary 
as to safety, ranging from more or 
less innocuous formulations to ones 
that border on being unsafe. DHA, 
however, is said to be one of the safe 
ingredients. 

The Food & Drug Administration 
has admittedly been trying to develop 
a case against tanner merchandisers 
for months. Although FDA has not 
yet lodged a formal complaint, it is 
still accumulating laboratory  evi- 
dence for such a move. 

Another government agency has 
already scored against Man-Tan. The 
Post Office Dept. negotiated a consent 
decree against the firm’s advertising 
claims early this year. The Post Office 
objected to ad claims that the product 
was “actually good for the skin” and 
“provides Vitamin D like the sun.” 

A flurry of research activity is now 
being done by independent labs, es- 
sential oil houses, drug, cosmetic and 
chemical companies to improve the 
performance of DHA tanners. 

Another Hula-Hoop Market? For 
the cosmetic and drug marketers, 
the synthetic tanners are proving to 
be one of their most profitable items 
in many years. For chemical com- 
panies producing DHA, the size of 
the market is relatively small and 
there is always the possibility the fad 
may run out of steam. 

In a search for other less spectac- 
ular uses for DHA, Wallerstein en- 
visions potential uses in the pharma- 
ceutical field, plus applications as a 
plasticizer, emulsifier and humectant. 
The high price is still a deterring fac- 
tor, but Wallerstein figures DHA can 
sell for about $2/lb. if enough high- 
volume uses develop. 

Meanwhile, marketers are coming 
up with new tanning applications. 
Drug Research will soon introduce 
Miss Man-Tan, a moisturized founda- 
tion cream for the ladies. Leg make- 


up will appear on drug counters next. 

The aerosol industry is not over- 
looking these successful products as 
candidates for pressure packaging. A 
lather-type product is now being de- 
veloped. 

Although the field could be shaken 
up a bit if patents were issued to any 
company, it now looks as if a solid 
$10-15-million retail market is shap- 
ing up. 


PRODUCTS 


Polymer Entries: A new family of 
water-soluble polymers, useful as ad- 
hesives, thickeners, protective colloids 
and suspending agents is offered by 
Hercules Powder Co. (Wilmington, 
Del.). The new group, called Ceron, 
is available in either nonionic, cati- 
onic or anionic forms. Chemically, the 
products are polymeric, etherified 
carbohydrates. 

ae 

Cholesterol Fighter: Aluminum 
nicotinate (called Nicalex) is a new 
prescription drug by Walker Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Mount Vernon, N.Y.). 
It’s said to lower elevated blood 
cholesterol levels with virtually no side 
effects and without dietary restric- 
tions. It is indicated for correction 
of hypercholestermia as may be as- 
sociated with diabetes, atherosclerosis, 
etc. 

a 

Ion Exchanger: Amberlite 200, a 
high-capacity, strongly acidic cation- 
exchange resin is now available from 
Rohm & Haas Co. (Philadelphia). It 
is a sulfonated styrene-divinylbenzene 
copolymer said to feature unusual 
physical stability and resistance to 
oxidative attack. 

o 

Potent Chelating Agent: Nitrilo tri- 
acetic acid (NTA) and its salts are 
now offered commercially by Hamp- 
shire Chemical Corp. (Nashua, N.H.) 
as low-cost, high-potency chelating 
agents. They’re said to have up to 
50% more chelating power, as low 
as one-third the cost of competitive 
chelating agents such as ethylene dia- 
mine tetracetic acid (EDTA). 

a 

Zinc-Rich Fertilizer: Collier Car- 
bon and Chemical (714 Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles) is offering a new 
fertilizer blend under the name Brea 
Brand Aqua-Z. It’s a combination of 
aqua ammonia and zinc. 
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sleek... 
trim... 


_ _ coordinated ! 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 


This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

. open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


.. and the best in open mouth bag filling , 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 
exclusive sales agents. 


[1 We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 


(0 We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 
KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


: sad COMPANY NAME 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. anes 


. . ® ° Y ZONE_____STATE. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. ” 
PRINCIPAL 
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BZURA CHEMICAL COMPANY INC. 


Keyport, New Jersey / Plant: Fieldsboro, New Jersey 
Phone: COlfax 4-1700 
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Nominated last week to head the hard-hitting Antitrust Division 
of the Dept. of Justice is Robert Bicks, 32, who has been acting chief of 
the division for more than a year (see Viewpoint, p. 5). 





Bicks has been a top policy-maker, at the right hand of all the 
Eisenhower antitrust chiefs, and sat in on the decision to appeal the 
ruling of Judge LaBuy, who allowed Du Pont to retain its General Motors 
stock. 


Other cases featured on the antitrust docket during his tenure 
included the Salk vaccine price-fixing case (which the government lost), 
Parke, Davis price-fixing case (which the government won), and the 
precedent-setting Bethlehem- Youngstown antimerger case, which he helped 
argue (also won by the government). 

© 

More government inspectors in drug plants? That’s a strong 
possibility as a result of the Kefauver drug investigation of generic vs. 
tradenames. If quality of off-brands were assured, doctors could prescribe 
them with confidence. 





There was expert independent testimony last week, however, 
that off-brands are not always reliable. Two deans of state pharmacy col- 
leges and the former director of the Connecticut state welfare department 
testified on the need for better quality control of some off-brand drugs. 


Sen. Philip Hart (D., Mich.) has been pushing the idea of in- 
creased government inspection, perhaps even assigning an FDA agent 
full-time to every drug plant, as is done with meat-packing houses. At 
any rate, FDA spot inspections could be increased. One stumbling block: 
FDA has only 500 inspectors for the whole field of food, drugs and 
cosmetics. 

e 

Mail-order drug houses have won support from the Justice Dept. 
The department says banning interstate shipment of prescription drugs 
would place unnecessary restrictions on the consumer’s freedom to buy 
where he chooses. Establishment of several mail-order operations in the 
past year has retail pharmacists worried. 





An election-year attack on Washington trade policy is under way. 
It centers, of course, in Congress, where Democratic party leaders have 
fired blasts at White House liberal trade attitudes. 





Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.) volunteered 
his trade views to a group of reporters accompanying him back from a tour 
of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio last week. The U.S. trade pro- 
gram, said Johnson, ought to be made more reciprocal. He said he would 
prefer someone like Sen. Robert Kerr (D., Okla.) to head it. 
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Kerr, the other leading critic of the Administration’s trade stand, 
has introduced a resolution to halt U.S. tariff cuts scheduled to be offered 
at the forthcoming international meetings of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) at Geneva, Switzerland, this fall. These are 
the reductions authorized in the last extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements law in ’58. 


Kerr’s resolution would not be binding on U.S. negotiators 
at the GATT meetings. But, if passed by the House or Senate, it could 
have a definitely restraining effect on the Administration’s interagency 
team of negotiators. 


The White House has not yet released the list of items on which 
it intends to offer up to as much as 20% tariff cuts over the next two 
years. This list is in the making now. 





There is talk the Administration itself is divided on the list. 
Commerce Secy. Mueller is reported to have assured industry leaders last 
week that the list will be kept at a minimum. But the White House is 
committed to a plan of offering as many reductions of import barriers as 
possible to win reciprocal benefits for U.S. exports in return. 


Official policy hasn’t yet changed—as evidenced by government 
trade moves. Recently, these important decisions have been taken: 


e The Export-Import Bank has disclosed new guarantees 


against the political risks involved in making short-term credit to exporters. 


(Some congressmen are proposing that commercial risks be guaranteed 
as well.) 


e The Tariff Commission has refused to recommend new tariff 
boosts on lead and zinc, and unanimously voted to deny new tariff rates 
on imported typewriters. 


e The Treasury Dept. has released new regulations for han- 
dling cases brought by domestic companies charging that imports are being 
“dumped” in the U.S. at less than “fair value.” These regulations, on bal- 
ance, make it harder for a complainant to prove his case. Treasury also 
is proposing that the name of the domestic complainant be revealed. 


e The Army awarded a $4-million contract for electric towing 
locomotives for use in the Panama Canal to a foreign low-bidder, Mit- 
subishi Shoji Kaisha (Japan), over the protests of the nearest domestic 
competitor—Plymouth Locomotive Works. 


The Army gave the bid to Mitsubishi on the authorization of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, which advised that interna- 
tional relations might be impaired if the contract went to Plymouth. 
OCDM Director Leo Hoegh reasoned that denial of the Mitsubishi bid 
could endanger a new U.S.-Japan mutual security treaty, now running 
into stiff opposition in the Japanese Diet. 
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WHEN IT POURS LIKE THIS, 


* 


urea from Sohio! ’ i 
You never need to beat performance out of a 


Bas 
bag of Sohio chem-grade urea. Free-flowing prills 
never cake or block. CHEM-G RADE U REA 


oe vH ‘ veo < . 
Ls round. It rolls. It’s prilled chemical-grade } \ ‘ 4 i 
4 Kun vy 


Test and compare Sohio chem-grade urea. Your onl 
“Man from Sohio” can set up the test in your techs y 
own plant. Get the full story. Specify Sohio Urea from Sohio 


for your next shipment. 


High-quality Sohio industrial chemicals: 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution... Nitric Acid 
... Urea...Aqua Ammonia...Anhydrous Ammonia (commercial and refrigeration grades). 


. we’re serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FORT AMANDA ROAD, P.O. BOX 628, LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U) 


DISTRIBUTORS: Canada Colors & Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 3, Canada * The Chemical Supply Company, Neenah, Wis. * The C. P. Hall 
Company of Illinois, Chicago 38, III. * Inland Chemical Corporation, Toledo, Ohio * ivey Chemical Company, Inc., Greenville, S.C. °¢ 
Lehigh Valley Chemical Company, Easton, Pa. * Maryland Chemical Comany, Baltimore, Md. * Textile Chemicals Company, Reading, Pa. 
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“YOU SAID A MOTHFUL!” 


“THIS IS A LOUSY PLACE TO EAT!” 








To get his wings, a moth larva must have a diet of nutrients in the vitamin-B complex—partic- 
ularly niacin and pantothenic acid. These are present in body oils, spilled foods, and are even 
synthesized by microorganisms which float in the air and sometimes settle on fabric. So, 


unless a fabric is 100% clean, it can be a larval smorgasbord. 


Certain compounds resemble vitamin-B complex nutrients in chemical structure, but they have 
no nutritional value and are called antimetabolites. Extensive tests are now underway to develop 
antimetabolites as a protective treatment for fabrics. On a treated fabric, larvae will nibble the 
antimetabolites sparingly and eventually die of starvation. Fabric pests, like carpet beetles, 
will sample the fare, realize it’s nutritionally empty, and stomp off in a huff. 


If current tests with antimetabolites are completely successful, we will soon have an effective 
protection against all fabric pests of economic importance. Among the chemicals which show 
promise as antimetabolites are 3-acetyl pyridine, pyridine-3-sulfonic acid, picolinic acid and 
sulfanilamide. They can all be derived from pyridine, one of the quality chemicals available 
from United States Steel. Chemical Sales Offices in: Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Salt 
Lake City and Fairfield, Alabama. USS is a registered trademark 


Benzene + Toluene + Xylene * Phenol « Cresol « Cresylic Acid 
Naphthalene + Creosote + Pitch + Picoline + Pyridine * Ammonium Sulfate 
Ammonium Nitrate « Anhydrous Ammonia « Nitric Acid 
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FIRESTONE LATEX BUILDS 
A STIFFER HAND INTO 
CARPETS AND FOAM 


A Firestone product-specialized FR-S* latex lends a hand 
to carpet backing, makes carpets stronger, longer lasting, 
more attractive and provides greater dimensional stability. 
This same versatile latex gives foam carpet backing extra 
stiffness per unit of weight as well as greater tear strength. 
It’s Firestone FR-S 174, a styrene-butadiene resin latex. 
Put it to work for you by calling your latex compounder or 
a Firestone Technical Service Man. Write Firestone Syn- 
thetic Rubber & Latex Co., Dept. 32-5, Akron 1, Ohio. 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Firestone 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER & LATEX CO. 


sFR-S) AKRON 1, OHIO 
kc, 
ae ~ 





A MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 
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Straregists: Pittchem’s Menke, McLaughlin, McLennan check island site for new maleic anhydride unit. 


Planning Something New for Pittsburgh 


Poised over a model of its island- 
based production complex, top man- 
agement of newly formed Pittsburgh 
Chemical Co. last week told how 
it’s molding the firm into the area’s 
only home-grown, home-based chem- 
ical producer. For, despite its strate- 
gic transportation, raw material, and 
marketing location, the city boasts no 
major company that is exclusively a 
chemicals producer. 

Pittchem, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co., was formed last month to co- 
ordinate the chemical activities that 
have contributed to PCC’s growth in 
the past 32 years. Reason for the 
new arm: Pittsburgh Coke’s realiza- 
tion that it had become so diversified 
—it makes industrial chemicals, res- 
ins, coatings, cement, pig iron, coke, 
and a host of other products—that 
production management was finding 
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it difficult to operate effectively. 
Moreover, the company felt that a 
number of product lines could be 
married to form corporate families 
that would strike out on their own. 

As a result, the industrial chemi- 
cals, protective coatings, and acti- 
vated carbon divisions became Pitts- 
burgh Chemical Co. — a name that 
was bought for a tidy sum from a 
local distributor of sanitary chemi- 
cals. 

Other operations of the parent 
company were formalized either 
as subsidiaries, or, in the case of coke 
and iron, as a division. 

New Self: Now, says Pittchem 
President Kenneth Menke, the com- 
pany has the name, organization and, 
what’s more, the autonomy to carve 
its niche as Pittsburgh’s chemical pro- 
ducer. Around him, Menke has a 
youthful staff—average age is less 


than 45—headed by Executive Vice- 
President Henry Avery, and vice- 
presidents and general managers, 
Duncan MacLennan, Jonathan 
Cooper and Arthur Gray, of the 
Industrial Chemicals, Activated Car- 
bon, and Protective Coatings Divi- 
sions, respectively. 

The company is now ready, say 
the managers, to exploit its basic posi- 
tions in coal-based chemicals, as well 
as to expand. On the docket right 
now are plans for a new, $4-million 
activated carbon plant, for the Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky., area, and a similar 
investment in a 20-million-lbs./ year 
maleic anhydride plant at Pittsburgh 
to use benzene from the parent firm’s 
coke operations. 

New Outlook: The creation of 
Pittchem is a major development for 
the company psychologically and, it 
hopes, commercially. The move for- 
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“TAILORS” NATURAL 
SHELLAC 10 CHEMICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


America’s leading shellac users 
call on Mantrose, the nation’s 
largest shellac research and pro- 
duction center, to “custom- 
tailor’ natural shellac to fit 
today’s exacting processing or 
finishing conditions. 


Mantrose imports the finest 
seed lac. Then chemists and 
processing experts “design” it 
into new shellacs. The undupli- 
cated superiority of natural shel- 
lac is now further enhanced with 
brand new advantages and con- 
trolled processing characteristics 
to improve your end products. 


Chemists and consultants 
from the Mantrose Laboratories 
will be glad to discuss how a 
Mantrose shellac can better suit 
your processing needs. There is 
no charge for this service. 


Established 1919 





The 


Corporation 


IMPORTERS * BLEACHERS * MANUFACTURERS 
99 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., MU 7-2762 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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mally symbolizes the firm’s willing- 
ness to break away from the Neville 
Island base that has been both well- 
spring and prison for many years. It 
may help break down the well-found- 
ed, but commercially stifling, image 
of an organization tied to the need 
for selling coke and iron manufac- 
turing by-products, and wholly de- 
pendent on table scraps at the heavily 
industrialized island. 

Just how inaccurate that picture is 
can be shown by the fact that the 
Industrial Chemicals Division alone 
has to buy some 80% of its raw 
materials from off-island sources. In- 
deed, even in such basic items as 
benzene, naphthalene and tar acid 
oils, the company has to go outside 
for supply. And this practice may be- 
come even more common. 

Mother Island: But to appreciate 
the company’s broadening outlook an 
understanding of its insular past is 
helpful. Neville Island — situated in 
mid-Ohio River, some four miles 
downstream and west of Pittsburgh’s 
“Golden Triangle”—was the location 
of a single blast furnace that was 
bought in ’28 by Davison Coke & Iron 
Co. (Davison later became Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron.) In ’29, Davison 
management started coke-gas-based 
production of the light oil trio — 
toluene, benzene, xylene — plus am- 
monium sulfate. 

Later, in ’40, a continuous tar still 
opened up vistas in naphthalene, 
phenols and cresols, and the firm 
also began production of pyridine, 
picoline and sulfuric acid—all based 
on coal gulped by the greatly en- 
larged coke and iron operation. Dur- 
ing World War II the company added 
activated carbon facilities to supply 
nearly all armed forces gas mask 
needs. 

By °56 the company had changed 
its name to Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical to acknowledge its growing part 
in chemicals, had formalized its 
chemical divisions on a_ separate 
profit and loss basis, and set up an 
engineering staff. Moreover, it pain- 
fully divorced itself from unprofit- 
able agricultural chemicals manufac- 
ture and the complexity of fine-chem- 
icals and dye production. Two years 
earlier, incidentally, it suffered 
a $200,000 construction loss when it 
backed out of projected DDT manu- 
facturing. 

New Image: Now, stripped down 








for profitability, with a new name 
and autonomous management, Pitt- 
chem hopes to build a new image. 
It has already completely redesigned 
its trademarks and symbols to dis- 
tinguish it from the parent company; 
one of the new plants will be built 
away from the Neville Island base; 
the company is exploring new mar- 
kets and new lines. 

Hope is, says Menke, that in five 
years, the '59 sales of $25 million will 
have been doubled, and capital invest- 
ment program of about $25 million 
will have been accomplished. And it’s 
possible that some new divisions may 
result. 

Take the Protective Coatings Di- 
vision, for example, which now con- 
tributes about one-third of Pittchem’s 
sales. Although the company’s tar- 
base thick-film coatings and asphalt- 
gilsonite mastics are expected to main- 
tain a stable growth, the highest hopes 
of management are with the Tarset 
“coal tar pitch epoxy resin system.” 
Bill McLaughlin, division field sales 
manager, reports that the company 
is testing the substance for a whole 
new concept of formable materials 
outside the coating field. Some possi- 
bilities: formed gaskets for concrete 
pipe, molded encapsulators for elec- 
trical use. The division believes that 
this noncoating line will outpace the 
rest. Right now it thinks it has about 
35% of its specific coatings market, 
for which it competes with three 
other major producers. 

But the other divisions aren’t hold- 
ing still, either. Industrial chemicals 
—which posts over half of chemical 
sales—is also looking at new develop- 
ments. At present it produces fumaric 
acid (2 million lbs./year), phthalic 
anhydride (35 million  lbs./year), 
and will soon be filling out its dibasic 
acid position with the new maleic 
plant. A major contributor is its line 
of plasticizers, which it turns out at 
the rate of about 36 million lbs/- 


year (claimed to be roughly 10% 
of the total market). It is in the 
plasticizer area, says MacLennan, 


that new developments are likely to 
come soonest. For the long range, 
he reports, the company is definitely 
looking at the possibilities in oil and 
natural gas (probably for plastics ap- 
plications), although no plans have 
been made. 

The Activated Carbon Division, 
which has a snug and comfortable 
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(D-. famous symbol of dependable quality in 


many packaging fields .. . glass and plastic con- 


tainers, corrugated boxes, and multiwall bags. 


So mucu more than just the ability 
to produce it must be considered 
when you buy any manufacturer's 
product. It must be backed by expe- 
rience, to assure you that the prod- 
uct is properly designed to fit its 
specific uses . . . by dependability to 
assure you of exactly what you want, 
when and where you want it. . . 
and, of course, by quality. 
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Paul Revere — renowned patriot and skilled silver- 


smith. His hallmark meant careful workmanship and 
creative ability . . . stands for the finest quality today. 


Think of the maker when you buy any product... 
It pays to buy bags from a packaging specialist! 


Owens-Illinois, through its leader- 
ship in many fields of packaging, can 
help you in all your multiwall bag 
requirements—the right multiwall 
bag for every packing, handling, 
storage, and shipping method. 
For full information, 
write to Owens-Illinois, 
Multiwall Bag Division, 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
AN (i) PRODUCT 


Owens-ILuINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES +» TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 








A product of highest 
purity particularly 
recommended for its 
properties as a reducing 
agent, preservative, 
antichlor and pH 
control. 

This versatile chemical 
of many uses is efficient 
and economical, and is 
utilized in many 
manufacturing 
processes—Investigate 
the possibilities of 
Tennessee’s Liquid 
Sulfur Dioxide in you 
processing. Let us 
discuss these 
possibilities with you 


Make request for further information 
on your firm's letterhecd. 


Liquid 


yk Plo 
~' HIGHEST +, 


Available in 
© CYLINDERS 
© TON DRUMS 
© TANK TRUCKS 
© TANK CARS 


> Quaury f) 
“ on 


SO» 





For full product listings see 
our inserts in CHEMICAL 
WEEK BUYERS’ GUIDE, 
Pages 173-176 or 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
CATALOG, Pages 551-554 






CNWESSEE CORPORATION 


612-629 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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ADMINISTRATION 


berth as one of the nation’s major 
producers, is exploring ways to ex- 
pand operations in adsorptive and 
gaseous treatments. 

Pittsburgh Chemical has high 
hopes. In fact it says it has a staff 
capable of carrying double the com- 
pany’s present business. Planned are 
two major expansions, at least one 
in what should be a highly profitable 
line. Streamlined and on its own, the 
company hopes that chemical users, 
at least, will soon begin thinking of 
Pittsburgh less in terms of iron and 
steel and more in terms of chemicals. 


LABOR 


Drug Pact: Merck & Co. and Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers have 
agreed on a two-year contract calling 
for an 8¢/hour wage increase for 
2,750 production and maintenance 
employees including about 1,100 at 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Division 
plants in Philadelphia and West Point, 
Pa. 

e 

Carbide Hike: At Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co.’s Texas City, Tex., 
plant, the Texas City Metal Trades 
Council accepted an 11¢/hour pay 
boost retroactive to May 1, and an 
additional 2¢/hour effective Oct. 1. 
The council represents 15 craft unions, 
under a three-year contract with Car- 
bide that expires June 15, ’61. The 
negotiations produced a compre- 
hensive type of medical plan, cost of 
which is shared by company and 
employees. 

+ 

Metals Strike: Lead and zinc mine 
and smelter workers have struck and 
closed down the Kellogg, Ida., opera- 
tions of Bunker Hill Co. The strike 
was called by the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union and affects 
some 1,800 workers. The union has 
asked 30¢/hour in wage and fringe 
benefit increases with an 8¢ boost 
retroactive to last July, has threatened 
to extend the strike to 1,000 other 
workers in the area if bargaining 
with other companies “doesn’t show 
more progress.” 

” 

Oil Bargaining: Five regional con- 
ferences by OCAW local delegates 
have been completed toward formu- 
lation of a national collective bargain- 


‘ ing policy for upcoming oil contract 


negotiations. Major points called for: 


suvstantial wage increases; improve- 
ment of fringe benefits, especially hos- 
pitalization and medical plans; 
greater union control over adminis- 
tration of fringe benefits; a halt to the 
use of outside contractors for work 
“normally performed by employees;” 
a shortened workweek, when needed. 


LEGAL 


The Law’s Delay: Plastics makers 
looking for early settlement of linear 
polyethylene patent rights may as well 
resign themselves to a long wait. 
That’s the upshot of a check last 
week with lawyers handling litigation 
in the two-year-old Du Pont case 
against Phillips Petroleum and Phil- 
lips Chemical (CW, July 5, ’58, p. 22). 
Lawyers see little likelihood that the 
case will come to trial this year. 

The case, which alleges infringe- 
ment of Du Pont’s linear polyethylene 
patent, is now in the “pretrial dis- 
covery” stage. Both sides are trying 
to find out as much as possible about 
the other’s case. This involves deposi- 
tions, examination of documents and 
splitting legal hairs. Any court ap- 
pearances in the immediate future will 
probably involve complaints about 
access to documents. 

The case is before Federal Judge 
William H. Kirkpatrick, retired judge 
of the Eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was assigned after Dela- 
ware district judges disqualified them- 
selves because of stockholdings in 
either or both companies. The last 
hearing was 11 months ago, and no 
others are in sight. One lawyer sees 
“nothing amicable” in the present 
position of the parties. 

* 

Pollution Suit: Masonite Corp. is 
facing a $186,000 damage suit in 
Hattiesburg, Miss., filed by L. I. 
Jones and his wife, who operate a 
fishing camp and own 160 acres 
along the Leaf River in Perry County, 
Mississippi. The suit claims that waste 
products from the Masonite plant at 
Laurel, Miss., have ruined fishing in 
the river during certain periods and 
that the Joneses have suffered prop- 
erty damage. 

The couple, who say they have 
operated a fishing business there for 
19 years, also sold real estate. They 
claim that when stream pollution 
started, people stopped coming to the 
camp and lost interest in property. 
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Heres Diversity in a Diol.... 


and assured availability” 
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CELANESE:1,5-BUTYLENE GLYCOL 


can help you make better polyesters, polyurethanes, surfactants, 
humectants, plasticizers, coupling agents 


1.3-Butylene Glycol is a low-cost, 4-carbon glycol SIX BASIC USES 
with unusual stability. Its combination of two non- Polyest 1 with 1.3-Butyl Glycol 

4 . y oryvesters yrepare¢ with 7? eo utyiene viVCO are non- 
adjacent hydroxyl groups prevents dehydration or POLYESTERS ee . a 

a} fae : / : crystalline in structure due to the glycol’s steric structure. 
ring closure. It is highly hygroscopic, non-toxic and ¢ 1 pol kee | 3-Butvl 
soluble in water and most organic solvents. POLYURETHANES ~aturated polyesters can be prepared from 1,3-Butylene 


: ; Glycol with various polyfunctional acids and alcohols. 
1,3-Butylene Glycol’s longer chain length and 


J : aes TI Esterifi ith fat ids or etherified wit} 
steric configuration open new possibilities for pro- SURFACE ACT vE ASNT erified with fatty aci r etherified with 

: “wag ee a “Sige nk alkylated phenol, sutylene Glycol produces non-ionic detergents with 
ducers | of textile lubricants, printing inks, dyes, good emulsion breaking properties and improved compatibility with non- 
cosmetics, toilet goods, elastomers, plasticizers and 


polar compounds, 
alkyd, polyurethane and polyester resins. 


?, ' : POLYMERIC PLASTICIZERS— Plasticizers with improved dielectric properties 
It is of particular interest in the preparation of are obtained from 1,3-Butylene Glycol. 


phthalic, maleic and fumaric alkyd resins and polyesters 
for plasticizers, coating materials, laminates, and 
potting compounds, 


HU ECTANTS Low volatility. low toxic ity and good hvgros copic ity pre pe rties 


make this glycol desirable as a humectant for tobacco, cosmetics and paper. 


2 ; m ‘el : COUPLING GEN 3 Mutual solubility with water land various organic 
1,3-Butylene Glycol is available from Celanese in ho gel free 


tank cars, compartmented cars and drums. Find out Glycol a ne bis ulina and 

how this versatile glycol can improve your product coupling agent for various 
save you money in production costs. Write us for pastes, dyes, textile lubricants, 

further information. Celanese! greases and toilet goods. 


Celanese Chemical Company, a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, 
Dept. 752-E, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouve 
Export Sales: Auvel Co., Inc., and Pan Ameel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N.Y 
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Check the Advantages of 


This Savannah River Tract 
in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


Want a river front site close to a major port? Then in- 
vestigate this 1,500-acre plant site just nine miles north 
of Savannah, Georgia. 


This tract has a 5,000-foot frontage on the Savannah 
River; 9-foot channel provides ready access to Savan- 
nah’s port facilities. Site is also serviced by an Atlantic 
Coast Line mainline track and Georgia Highway 21. 
Ample power and natural gas available. Good labor 
supply-—easily and quickly trained. Cooperative gov- 
ernment; mild climate; excellent living conditions, rec- 
reational and educational facilities. 


These and many more advantages make this river 
front site well worth your investigation. Write, 
wire, or phone Coast Line’s industrial de- 
velopment specialists for details. All in- 

quiries held confidential; no obliga- 

tion, of course. 


+.- serving the Southeast Coastal 6 


ATLANTIC 


Direct Inquiries to: 


COAST LE 


RAILROAD 


Department K-50 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Wilmington, N.C. 





ADMINISTRATION 


KEY CHANGES 


Henry S. Wingate to chairman ot 
the board, J. Roy Gordon to presi- 
dent, Ralph D. Parker to senior vice- 
president, Richard A. Cabell, Albert 
P. Gagnebin, Ralph H. Waddington 
and J. C. Parlee to vice-presidents, 
the International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., subsidiary of The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc. (New York). 


Walter Hochschild to chairman and 
chief executive officer and Frank 
Coolbaugh to president, American 
Metal Climax, Inc. (New York). 


Reese H. Taylor to president, Dud- 
ley Tower to executive vice-president, 
John W. Towler and N. T. Ugrin to 
vice-presidents, Union Oil Co. of 
California (Los Angeles). 


Guido F. Verbeck, Jr., to board 
of directors, The Carpenter Steel Co. 
(Reading, Pa.). 


William F. Laporte to executive 
vice-president and Kenneth A. Bon- 
ham to. vice-president, American 
Home Products Corp. (New York). 


John N. Hart to vice-president, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron). 


George P. Bunn, Jr., to vice-presi- 
dent and Harry D. Page to secretary, 
Columbian Carbon Co. (New York). 


Edward R. Adams, Andrew A. 
Farrell and A. P. Gates to vice-presi- 
dents, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. (Richmond, Va.). 


I. W. Keller to vice-president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. (Lancaster, Pa.). 


Reginald L. Wakeman to vice- 
president and director, research and 
development, Onyx Chemical Corp. 
(Jersey City, N.J.). 


Elliot H. Hartfort to vice-president, 
marketing, The A. S. Harrison Co. 
(South Norwalk, Conn.). 


William G. Cole, Jr., to corporate 
vice-president, The Ferro Corp. 
(Cleveland). 


William L. Rogers to vice-president, 
Azusa Plant, Aerojet-General Corp. 
(Azusa, Calif.). 


Irving B. Polhemus to vice-presi- 
dent, Acme Resin Corp. (Chicago). 


Harold A. Swanson to vice-presi- 
dent, Technical Products Division, 
E. F. Drew & Co., Inc. (New York). 
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New Standards of 
Filtration Control 


made possible by EAGLE-PICHER filter aids! 


here’s why: 


Eagle-Picher’s vast Nevada operations have Non-organic, Eagle-Picher filter aids are 
made newly available several million tons of sterilized . . . are chemically and physically 
extremely high quality filter aid diatomite. inert. Cannot alter or impart flavor. 

Exact grades are pin-pointed by ‘‘Strato- 
Test’’ field classification. Exceptional purity 
is ensured from the start. 

A complete range of grades of filter aids 
are produced by Eagle-Picher in the world’s ‘The unmatched purity of Eagle-Picher 
newest, most efficient diatomite processing Filter Aids results in a lower wet density, 
plant. providing greater surface coverage. Users 

With this remarkable “‘on-grade” uni- report substantial production economies. 


formity, you get precise control of clarity, Testing Samples, Consultant Services — 
at controlled flow rates. yours for the asking. Write, wire or call us at any time. 


You get ‘‘sharp”’ filtration that removes 
all thermophiles and unwanted solids in the 
colloidal and submicroscopic range. 


EAGLE Sj Mail Coupon for complete technical data and sample 
ince 1843 The Eagle-Picher Co., Dept.CW5-21, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


C2 Please send additional | Filter-Aid to be used for: 
>] EAGLE-PICHER oasetne | Primary Ca Pre-coat 
0 Please submit sample__ } filtering 


T P b pores ae | DC High clarityor [ Admixture 
i e Product to be filtered | olish 
PICHER The Eagle-Picher Company yee Proce ilter polishing 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio a ae 


COMPANY__ 
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“Oxy” pushes performance 





Whether you drive a compact car .. . conventional model . . . 
or homemade hot rod . . . gasoline performance is improved 
with the new additives. Most of these are produced with a 
chemical intermediate, such as Victor phosphorus oxychloride. 
Fuel performance is better . . . spark plug efficiency is increased 
. and engine endurance is noticeably improved. 
Victor’s phosphorus “‘oxy”’ and “‘tri’’ chlorides are amazingly 
versatile . , . serve as chlorinating agents in the preparation 
of intermediates and dyestuffs ... play an active part in the 
manufactgiie of insecticides, pharmaceuticals and plasticizers. 


If you’re’considering new chemical combinations for your 
products and are wondering how Victor phosphorus chlorides 
can help, here’s an excellent intermediate step; use the coupon 
on the back page. Don’t hesitate to request assistance from 
our technical service people. They’ll be glad to show you why 

gerore than 40 industries say, “Jt pays to see Victor.” 

“ 
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| )i Ga | 
dooms 
decay... 


Like the song says, “Her teeth are pearly 
pearly.’’ And why not? She’s shining them 

just as millions of modern young maidens 
do—with a dentifrice that probably con- 
tains Victor dicalcitum phosphate as the 
cleaning and polishing agent. 


Whether it is a paste or powder, leading 
dentifrice manufacturers know “it pays to 
see Victor’”’ for either dicalcium or trical- 
cium phosphates . . . that these pure, 
tasteless Victor phosphates were the first 
approved by the Council on Dental Ther- 
apeutics of the American Dental Associ- 
ation. 

Where do Victor chemicals fit into your 
scheme of things? Of course, our technical 
service people will be glad to try to polish 
off one of your problems. Or if you prefer 
to put it in writing, just fill in the coupon 
on the back page. You will soon see why 
so many others say, “‘/t pays to see Victor.”’ 





DAP 
controls 
ils bath... 


This dyed-in-the-wool application demon- 
strates the point we want to make: namely, 
that a dye bath solution containing Victor 
diammonium phosphate is so dependable 
that even our “apprentice’’ here can con- 
trol it. 

As professional dye masters know, the most 
important part in dyeing natural fibers and 
synthetic worsted blends is a properly con- 
trolled bath. These experts know, too, that 
Victor diammonium phosphate maintains 
rigid automatic control of the dye bath 
assuring maximum penetration, uniformity 
and levelness. All this plus a gradual in- 


crease in acidity that guarantees proper 
fixation and exhaust! 


Next time you’re faced with an exhausting 
problem, keep in mind that it may be re- 
solved with the help of Victor chemicals. 
And don’t be bashful about calling on our 
technical service people for a confidential 
consultation. If you don’t wish to have a 
personal conference, just clip the coupon 
on the back page—it’s the first step toward 
knowing why so many say, “Jt pays to see 
Victor.”’ 

















VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
30x 271, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals 


Our company is in the industry 


Please send your latest Victafile 


We wish to have a discussion with a Victor representative. Please have 


him call for an appointment 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone 
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KE-HOLD® * VICTAMINE C + VICTAMINE D * FORMIC ACID + OXALIC ACID - Gf 
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VE * MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE - TRIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE - MONOALUMINUM PHOSPHATE - Al 
‘ACID - BENZENEPHOSPHINIC ACID » PHOSPHATES CASTOR OILS - FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUNDS - A 
VASULFIDE - CALCIUM PHOSPHATE, SF-52 - SPECIAL METAL PHOSPHATES - TRICALCIUM PHOSPHASE 
METAPHOSPHATE - CARBAMIDE PHOSPHORIC ACID - PLANT STARTER SOLUTION MIX - POTASSIUN 
\'. ACID PYROPHOSPHATE - TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE + TRICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, VICTOR 
MONOBUTYL ACID ORTHOPHOSPHATE - MONODECYL ACID ORTHOPHOSPHATE - Di ISOAMYL AC 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS - TRICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, GRANULAR - PHOSPHATIC FE 
PYROPHOSPHATE - ALKYL & ARYL PHOSPHONATE ESTERS - MONOCALCIUM PHOSPI 
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Another new development using 
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BEGoodrich Chemical =». 
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New automatic letter sorter developed for U. S. Post Office by 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, puts 279 destination 
slots at disposal of each sorter, as compared to only 49 before. | 
It ends much sorting and re-sorting by hand. The machine is sheathed in ~ 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Geon vinyl. 


steel coated with Geon vinyl by U.S. Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. fe ; 
cA 


U.S. Mail sorting goes automatic 


with new machine sheathed 
in steel coated with Geon vinyl 


This new automatic mail sorter con- 
verts the age-old “peek and poke’”’ 
hand method of sorting letters by 
destination to a smooth, 43,000 
letters-per-hour sorting by machine. 
78 feet long and 10 feet high, the 
machine is sheathed with a versatile 
new combination—steel coated with 
Geon vinyl. 

The Geon coating provides a soft, 
pleasant look and feel. It can be 
washed. It won’t scuff or stain. The 
color is permanent and the coating 
protects the steel against both wear 


B.EGoodrich 


and corrosion. 

Geon-coated metals can be formed, 
bent, even projection-welded without 
damage to coatings. Products can 
be made to match the color combi- 
nation or texture of almost any 
material. 

Geon coatings also offer superior 
abrasion, electrical and chemical 
protection for the metal. It’s another 
example of the way that versatile 
Geon is improving products and 
opening new markets. For more 
information, write Dept. GH-4, 


CORES A DEN PN? 
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B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON vinyls e« HYCAR rubber and latex » GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Titanium Wins Steel Backing 


This week in Dallas, Tex., F. W. 
Glitsch and Sons, Inc., is preparing 
chemical process equipment bids un- 
like any that have been made before. 
They’re the first bids based on Ti- 
tanium Metal Corp. of America’s new 
technique for welding titanium to steel 
—a development that could be de- 
cisive in helping titanium make the 
grade as a major chemical construc- 
tion material. 

The technique, which uses vana- 
dium as a compatible layer between 
the titanium and steel (see diagram, 
right), sidesteps the usual problems of 
welding dissimilar metals. It simpli- 
fies welding in the field, permits the 
use of standard welding procedures. 
It also permits the use of thin sheets 
—0.010 in. or thinner (e.g., for wet 
chlorine atmosphere)—that cut the 
cost of lining material to below 
$4/sq.ft. (see table, p. 62). 

These advantages make titanium 
lining of vessels and ducts an at- 
tractive possibility. Until now, even 
with titanium prices declining (see 
table, p. 62), titanium equipment 
costs have been more than double 
those of stainless steel. Equipment 
made entirely of titanium is beyond 
the reach of many chemical com- 
panies. 

And techniques for cladding steel 
with thin sheets of titanium remain 
costly shop jobs or are still in the 
experimental stage. Ultrasonic weld- 
ing, which might eventually overcome 
many problems of welding dissimilar 
metals (CW, Dec. 20, ’58, p. 65) is 
still a long way off for titanium. 
This method requires costly welding 
equipment, is limited to very thin 
gauges of metals. 

The problems of welding titanium 
to steel are similar to those of joining 
other dissimilar metals—with an 
added complication. In welding any 
dissimilar metals (e.g., stainless steel 
to carbon steel, or to other types 
of stainless), dilution of the base metal 
(iron pickup) must be minimized to 
prevent corrosion. And compounds 
that cause weak, brittle welds must 
be kept from forming. But, because 
titanium is highly reactive (it readily 
combines with nitrogen and oxygen), 
air must be kept from the weld. This 
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requires the additional precaution of 
an inert welding atmosphere. 

Question of Compatibility: Two 
members of TMCA’s technical de- 
partment came up with the answer to 
the titanium-steel welding problem 
about a year ago during a chance 
discussion while on their way to 
Connecticut to make a proposal for 
use of titanium in submarines. The 
solution seemed simple enough—Why 
not use a metal that is compatible 
with both titanium and steel as a layer 
between the two? 

For example, nickel is sometimes 
used as a “butter” between stainless 
and ordinary steels. Silver has been 
used in the joining of aluminum to 
steel, and as an inlay for a titanium 
strap joint in Chicago Bridge & Iron’s 
vacuum-brazing (Hortonclad) process 
for titanium cladding (CW, April 13, 
37, Pe a®). 

A compatible metal not only would 
solve ordinary dissimilar-metal weld- 
ing problems but also would mini- 
mize the problem of inert-atmosphere 
protection. For example, in lining 
vessels with titanium sheet using fu- 
sion-welding techniques, no protective 
atmosphere is required behind the 
weld point. Here’s how it’s done: A 
hole is drilled part way through the 
steel shell of the vessel and a plug 
of the compatible metal is welded 
into place. Only a small protective 
cap is required when the titanium 
sheet is welded to the compatible 
metal using a titanium filler rod. Pro- 
tection of this type could be easily 
provided using an automatic welding 
gun with an inert-gas diffuser, such 
as the type developed by Griscom- 
Russell. 

TMCA’s product development 
group set about evaluating compatible 
materials, found vanadium to be the 
best. Silver provides too weak a bond, 
requires a strapping technique such 
as CB&I’s to be effective. Molybde- 
num forms a brittle weld. 

Vanadium’s only drawback, cost, 
did not prove to be a major factor, 
since quantities used in welding are 
small. For example, a vanadium plug 
used in fusion welding costs only 
about 30¢. In spot or seam welding, 
vanadium foil can be used. And no 


ae) (mel ali (te) 
into steel plate 
(e.g., inner wall 
of vessel) 


Vanadium disc 
is positioned 

in hole, fusion - 
welded in place 


Titanium sheet 
is put over plate; 
Te) (mel ali t-te 

to vanadium 


Titanium is 
fusion-welded 

to vanadium using 
titanium rod 





Problem: 


To speed up pepper 
grinding without losing 
volatile oils 


Solution: 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


ROLLER MILLS 


To grind pepper to —40 mesh 
at production rates from 2-3000 
pounds per hour without generat- 
ing excessive heat or causing un- 
necessary loss of volatile oils, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Bethle- 
hem, Penna., installed a Sprout- 
Waldron pepper grinding system. 

Heart of the system is the one- 
point control double roller mill. 
Design of this unit permits opera- 
tor to set and align rolls with 
complete accuracy in a matter of 
seconds. The higher the produc- 
tion requirements, the more im- 
portant is this one-point control 
feature. 

For full details on the Durkee 
system, ask for Pointers, Vol. 2 
No. 5. For specifications on the 
roller mill request Bulletin 153-A. 


: PAN cPROUT-WALDRON 


‘Muncy, Pennsylvania 


Size Reduction * Size Classification * Mixing 
Bulk Materials Handling * Pelleting 
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Costs of titanium flat-rolled stock 


Thickness 


$/sq.ft.* 





14 in. (plate) 
‘Ye in. (sheet) 


” 





0.050 in. ” 
0.032 in. ” 
0.025 in. ” 





0.010 in. (strip) 


0.005 in.” 


$42.50 
24.25 | 
oi 

12.75 
11.10 | 
aa 

7.50 

6.20 

3.96 
3.93 | 





* Prices are based on 1,500-Ib. order, include extra costs for thickness and width. 


Sponge ($/Ib.) 





April 24, 1954 
April 1, 1955 
Nov. 23, 1955 
May 15, 1956 
Dec. 3, 1956 








June 3, 1957 
April 23, 1958 
Nov. 28, 1958 
Jan. 1, 1959 
May 19, 1959 
Dec. 9, 1959 


Feb. 1, 1960 





1949-1954 
April 1, 1954 
Dec. 1, 1954 


$5.00 
4.72 | 
4.50 | 
3.95 | 
3.75 
3.45 
3.25 
3.00 


April 1, 1955 
Nov. 1, 1955 
Nov. 23, 1955 
May 15, 1956 
August 1, 1956 
Dec. 3, 1956 
June 3, 1957 
April 1, 1958 
“Oct. 1, 1958 
~ August 1, 1959 





TMCA Composite Index, based on commercially pure (unalloyed) sheet and strip, and 
alloy bar and billet, plus applicable price extras. 


protective atmosphere is needed when 
spot-welding techniques are used. 
Many Possibilities: Now that TMCA 
is certain there are no major prob- 
lems with the basic technique, which 
it calls interlayer welding, it is ready 
to turn the practical developments 
over to equipment fabricators. So 
far, only Glitsch has carried through 
with refinements, is actively seeking 
chemical industry fabrication jobs. 





Likely candidates: chlorine dioxide 
handling in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry; basic chlorine production. (Ti- 
tanium exhibits a negligible corrosion 
rate in wet chlorine; lining material 
as thin as 0.002 in. might be used.) 

A few other fabricators are tak- 
ing a wait-and-see approach. One 
of the problems they raise: weld duc- 
tility may be questionable. And the 
only way to check ductility properly 
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Non-Electrolytic 
Depositions 


Electrolytic 
Pickling Oxidation Etching 
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Gold Coloring 


Polishing of Aluminum 


Electroplating | Electropolishing | 





Citric Acid 
Sodium Citrate 








Ammonium Citrate 





Gluconic Acid 





Glucono Delta Lactone 








Sodium Gluconate 
Oxalic Acid 





VIVINIVININIVIN 





Ammonium Oxalate 


VIVINI NINN 





Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 








Tartaric Acid 





Tartar Emetic 





Rochelle Sait 











Cream of Tartar 
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Citric Acid... 
Nontoxic, mild, yet chemically 
active against scale and tarnish. 
Used extensively in the formula- 
tion of general metal cleaners 
and polishes, particularly house- 
hold products. 


Sodium Citrate... 
A preferred ingredient in electro- 
less nickel baths, resulting in a 
brighter plate. Also finds wide 
use in electroplating processes. 


Ammonium Citrate... 
Especially useful for the removal 
of rust in near neutral solutions. 
Extremely mild and safe to handle. 


Gluconic Acid... 
An excellent sequesterant in alka- 
line derusting solutions; provides 
rust-free, clean surface ready for 
further treatment. Also highly 
effective in aluminum etching 
and paint stripping compounds. 


Oxalic Acid... 
The most effective chemical for 
use in automobile radiator clean- 
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ers. Also finds wide use in elec- 
tropolishing and as an ingredient 
in general metal cleaners. 


Ferric Ammonium Oxalate... 
Used extensively in the produc- 
tion of light-fast gold colored 
aluminum. 


Tartaric Acid... 
Excellent complexing agent for 
copper in electroplating. 


Tartar Emetic... 
Used in electrolytic baths for de- 
position of silver and antimony 
alloys on brass, copper and steel 
surfaces. 


Rochelle Salt... 
Increases efficiency and yields 
finer-grain deposit in alkaline 
copper plating. 


Cream of Tartar... 
An excellent additive for brass 
cleaning compounds. Its crystal- 
line structure acts as an effec- 
tive abrasive in paste polishes. 
Chemically active against tarnish. 
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j- 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION © 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CW-5-2! 
327 W. 4ist St.. New York, 36, N. Y. 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon— 
same return privilege.) 


0 Stanford Research Instit.—Intern, Symposium 
on High Temp. Tech.—$15.00 

0 Laitinen—Chemical Analysis—$12.50 

[7 Guthrie—Petro. Products Hdbk.—$18.50 

(0 Mantell—Electrochemical Engrg.—$i6.50 


Position 


For price and terms outside U.S. 


write McGraw-Hill Intl., N.Y.C. 36 CWw-5-2! 
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is by destructive testing. This means 
they'll probably wait until extensive 
field tests have been run. 

Another problem is high-tempera- 
ture service. Steel expansion rates are 
about double those of titanium, which 
would seem to rule out the welding 
technique at temperatures much 
higher than 250 F. And one fabri- 
cator points out that titanium’s main 
advantage is in high-pressure, high- 
temperature processing. 

One chemical company feels 
that the interlayer welding method 
wouldn’t have any real advantages 
over the loose lining of vessels as 
done by Pfaudler. Vessel liners as 
thin as 0.040 in. have been suc- 
cessfully put into place by Pfaudler. 
But a much thinner liner of the type 
suggested by TMCA would cost only 
about one-half as much per square 
foot of metal (see table p. 62). 

And a thin loose liner for a large 
vessel would present field installation 
problems. Also, loose liners would 
collapse in vacuum service. 

In addition to field fabrication, the 
interlayer welding technique can be 
used to attach titanium sheet to a 
steel plate before it is formed into 
a finished shape in a fabricator’s shop. 

New Focus on Cost: One thing that 
the interlayer welding technique will 
do is to focus attention on a new cost 
area for the potential titanium pur- 
chaser. In the past, titanium pro- 
ducers have had to stress that the 
high cost per pound doesn’t give an 
accurate picture because only 60% as 
much titanium on a weight basis gives 
strength equal to stainless steel’s. With 
thin liners, where coverage is the 
important factor, it’s simple to figure 
costs per square foot for sheets of any 
thickness, get a good idea of how 
much the liner costs. Actual fab- 
rication costs will depend on the 
amount of welding that must be done; 
however, costs probably won’t be too 
far out of line with those for ordi- 
nary welding jobs once experience has 
been gained with the interlayer tech- 
nique. 

Although TMCA won't discuss 
what might happen to titanium sheet 
and strip prices if the new welding 
technique catches on, they’re easy to 
figure, if based on the current price 
structure. For example, a 1,500-lb. 
order of 0.010-in. strip would cost 
$3.96/sq.ft.; a 2,100-lb. order of strip 
would cost $3.81/sq.ft. 


Better Prices: Since titanium prices 
in general have dropped consistent- 
ly over the last six years, titanium 
equipment costs are steadily growing 
more attractive. For example, Pfaud- 
ler says that titanium heat exchangers 
can now be built for only a little 
more than twice the cost of stainless 
exchangers. A year ago, the cost was 
closer to three times that of stainless. 

In addition to the brightening cost 
picture, fabricators and chemical 
companies are anxiously awaiting 
commercial availability of the titani- 
um-palladium alloy introduced by 
Union Carbide Metals last year (CW, 
April 18, ’59, p. 76). Sample quan- 
tities have been produced and exam- 
ined by a number of firms. The 
obvious advantage of the alloy: cor- 
rosion protection in both oxidizing 
and reducing environments at only 
slightly higher cost than commercially 
pure titanium that can now be used 
only in oxidizing environments. 

TMCA’s new interlayer welding 
technique is new evidence that tita- 
nium is rapidly overcoming its long- 
standing growing pains. 


EQUIPMENT 


Hydrogen Sulfide Remover: Connor 
Engineering Corp. (Danbury, Conn.) 
has a new, canister-type purifier that 
removes hydrogen sulfide from the 
atmosphere. The Dorex Type H 42 
canister uses a specially impregnated 
form of activated carbon that retains 
up to 30% of the gas—as much as 
10 times that of other purifiers. It’s 
for use in plants where hydrogen sul- 
fide odor is a problem—e.g., in paper 
mills, refineries. 

High-Temperature Control: United 
Electric Controls Co. (85 School St., 
Watertown 72, Mass.) is offering a 
new, compact, remote-bulb tempera- 
ture controller for ovens and other 
heating equipment in the 100 to 
1000 F range. The unit may be set 
to control and indicate temperatures 
anywhere within scale limits. The con- 
troller operates on 15- or 20-amp., 
115- and 230-v. ac. 

o 

Solenoid Valve: Atkomatic Valve 
Co. (545 West Abbott St., Indian- 
apolis) is marketing a new 1500 
series solenoid valve, featuring direct 
lift action and full-ported construc- 
tion, which minimizes pressure drop 
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WRITE FOR THIS LATEST DATA FILE ON 


BENZOTRIFLUORIDES 


Here is the latest compilation of facts about Benzotri- cations ranging from a lampricide intermediate to 

fluoride and its Ortho-, Meta-, and Parachloro Isomers pharmaceutical and dye intermediates. 

now produced in commercial quantities by Hooker. If you'd like to bring your files up to date and give 
This information (a dozen pages of it) covers physi- vourself a fast review of the properties and uses of the 


cal properties, chemical properties and scores of appli- Benzotrifluorides, write for a free copy of this data file. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York Nicgara Falls Philadelphia Tacoma Worcester, Mass. 1n Canada: Hooker Chemicals Ltd., N. Vancouver, B.C. 
HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 705-2 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


Please send me a free copy of Bulletin 12-A, Benzotrifluoride and its Ortho-, Meta-, and Parachloro Isomers. 


Tithe HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 
‘ 


Address......... 
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news briefs... 


*Molded Plastic boats gain strength and 
beauty from ASP* fillers 


Popularity of reinforced plastic boat 
hulls is due to their low maintenance 
requirements, dependable strength, 
and beautifully smooth surfaces. 
Physical strength and smoothness 
come not just from the resin and 
fibrous glass reinforcement—top 
performance is built in by the right 
filler. M & C’s ASP aluminum sili- 
cate pigments, used at high load- 
ings, absorb the exotherm, reduce 
peak temperatures and shrinkage, 
eliminate cracking and crazing. The 
uniformly smooth surface doesn’t 
need paint, thanks to the ASP’s 
fiber hiding job. Find out what the 
ASP’s will do for your moldings. ..this 
is a starred item . . . use the coupon. 


IMlustrations courtesy of Molded Fiber Glass Boat 
Company, Union City, Penna. These lapstrake-type 
fiber glass hulls are made in matched metal dies 


MFG makes 13, 15 and 17-ft. models 
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i 
M &C paint chemist checks condition of painted masonry 
samples from Weather-Ometer unit in Menlo Park, N.J., 
Research Center. Outside paints are also tested on 
test fences. 


Outside Latex paints with 
ASP 400 show less chalking, 


better viscosity stability, 
superior color retention 


Water-based latex paints, having revolution- 
ized indoor painting, are now moving out- 
doors. The trend shows more and more latex 
paints will be used outside—over wood, 
masonry, and metal. The ability of latex 
paints to withstand exterior exposure de- 
pends greatly on the characteristics of their 
extender pigments. Extensive performance 
tests by M & C of available extenders in 
5 major types of outside latex paints have 
shown that: 

1. ASP 400 is definitely superior to other 
types of extenders in viscosity stability. 

2. Use of ASP 400 leads to almost total 
absence of staining and water spotting in 
exterior paint film. 

3. ASP 400 is superior to all other types of 
extenders tested in providing a lesser, more 
desirable degree of chalking. 

4. In the range of 25 to 35 PVC, where 
quality paints are formulated, ASP 400, in 
combination with diatomaceous silica, shows 
least dirt collection. 

5. In white or colored exterior latex paints, 
ASP 400 has proven to be the best all- 
around extender. 

Technical Data Sheet #209 gives all the data 
... use the coupon for your copy. 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation 


8046 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, New Jersey 


Leaders in the creative use of non-metallic mineraés 


Export Department: Room 150, Garden State Parkway, Menlo Park, N.J. (Cable Address: “MICOR’’) 
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*Adhesives get fast wet tack. 
speedy adhesion with ASP’s 


You’re looking at one of the ‘‘tackier’’ adhesives 
developed with M & C’s ASP aluminum silicate 
pigments in the formulation. According to 
Morningstar-Paisley, Inc., one of the country’s best 
known adhesive manufacturers, ASP’s are the answer 
to a long standing adhesive industry problem. ‘‘For 
years,’ they report, “‘the adhesives industry has 
been looking for a clay type compounding ingredient 
without the usual defects of poor color, excessive 
tendency to separate, poor dispersibility and non- 
uniform particle size. In ASP’s we have found 
such an ingredient.” 

Morningstar-Paisley uses ASP’s in many of its 
modified polyvinyl adhesives to gain increased wet 
tack, speed of adhesion, freedom from settling and 
good color properties. If you make adhesives to be 
used in the manufacture of paper tubes, folding 
boxes, laminates—or other demanding applications 
—you too can benefit from M & C aluminum silicate 
pigments. Investigate... this is a starred item... 
check and mail the coupon. 
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Liquid Fertilizers suspend more nutrients, get top uniformity, with ATTAGEL 30 


Farmers sprayed over one-half million tons of liquid fertilizer 
in the 1957-1958 season...and the market for mixed 
fertilizers in liquid form is growing fast. The use of M & C’s 
ATTAGEL 30 as the suspending agent is an important 
factor in increasing the versatility of this relatively new 
fertilizing technique. Limits in the solubility of salts and 
other ingredients set a ceiling on the maximum analysis 
that fertilizer manufacturers could obtain and still maintain 


two-check coupon p> 


¥ your product interest... 


¥ what you need to get tests started... 


we'll fill your requests immediately. 


For more data, see your 1960 Chemical Materials Catalog, pages 451-458 


of America Me 
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a uniform product. Now, in most cases only 1 to 3 per cent 
of ATTAGEL 30—colloidal grade attapulgite developed at 
the M & C Research Laboratory—is sufficient to stabilize 
and maintain a rich liquid fertilizer. ATTAGEL 30 also 
makes possible the addition of trace elements, insecticides 
and herbicides. 

Investigate this low cost fine dry powder... use the 
coupon. 


> 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
8046 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 
I'm interested in: 

* Plastic Fillers; ATTAGEL 30 for Liquid Fertilizers; 


* Adhesive Additives; Paint Extenders 


Please send, without obligation: 
data; samples; 


prices; technical representative 


name 





title 





company. 





oddress. 





city 
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SPECIAL DECORATIONS 


Here’s Republic Container salesman 
Charley Barker 
to tell you all about it 


“I’m not really painting this drum at all,”’ says Charley 
Barker, Republic salesman working out of Niles, Ohio, “but 
that doesn’t mean I can’t supply my customers with painted 
or decorated drums and pails to meet their requirements. 


“To tell the honest truth, our plant can supply drums and 
pails in any combination of colors. Our lithography, printing, 
painting, and design facilities can help customers develop and 
apply outstanding designs economically. 


“While I’m on the subject, I would just like to vouch for 
something I feel deeply—that people should always insist on 
Republic Containers. We make a complete line of Universal 
Standard Drums and Packages, as well as many other sizes 
and types, from 3'4-gallon upward in the gage steel required 
to do the job.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL @ 


CONTAINER DIVISION - 565 Walnut Street + Niles, Ohio 
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and other flow problems at pressures 
from 0 to 1,500 psi. and tempera- 
tures from —350 F to 450 F. The 
valves are bubble-tight, leakproof and 
packless. They're available in bronze 
and stainless steel in '4-in. to 1-in. 
sizes. 

Vibrating Mill: Allis-Chalmers (Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis.) claims its new, 30- 
in. vibrating mill, powered by two 
50-hp. motors, can outproduce a 
tumbling mill by 15-30 times per unit 
volume. It has an initial cost one- 
third lower than that of any machine 
of comparable capacity. The unit oc- 
cupies 66 sq.ft., has an internal vol- 
ume of 12 cu.ft. It’s for continuous 
processing of a wide range of ma- 
terials 

2 

Radioactivity Kit: Tracerlab Co 
(1601 Trapelo Rd., Waltham 54. 
Mass.) is offering a new emergency 
decontamination kit for radioactive 
spills. The Decon-Kit provides both 
the equipment and instruction neces- 
sary to take immediate corrective ac- 
tion during the first critical moments 
following discovery of a spill. Cost 
$190 f.o.b. 

a2 

Metal Bender: A _ new, portable 
bending tool from Hahn Co. (2311 
Fox Hills Dr., Los Angeles 64) can 
be used to bend and form wire and 
sheet metal up to % in. thick, 1% in. 
wide. Held in the hand or clamped 
in a vise, the bender exerts up to 
2,000 Ibs. of pressure against angle 
and curve dies, can be used for cold- 
rolled steel, aluminum, brass and 
copper. Price: $4.95. 

o- 

Pocket Radio: General Electric 
Co.’s Communication Products Dept. 
(Lynchburg, Va.) says its new, 12-o0z., 
all-transistorized shirt-pocket radio re- 
ceiver requires 35% less stand-by 
battery power than other radios of 
this type. The user clips the Voice 
Director’s speaker onto his collar. 

Mass Flowmeter: Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, Inc. (7500 E. 12th St., Kan- 
sas City 26, Mo.), has new mass 
flowmeter models that measure di- 
rectly in pounds of ethylene, natural- 
and industrial-gas flows. The meter 
consists of a constant speed impeller 
and a stationary turbine arranged for 
axial flow. A small gyroscope permits 
output to be continuously recorded. 
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lf you have need of 


ed a non-corrosive solvent Eastman triethyl phosphate is completely miscible with water, ethyl 
alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate, chloroform, benzene, xylene, castor oil 
and isobutyl alcohol and partially soluble in mineral oil, kerosene, 
gasoline. ethyl ether and carbon disulfide. It shows promise as an 
ingredient in functional fluids and as a dyeing assistant. 


3 a mild ethylating agent Triethyl phosphate may be the answer to your search for an ethylat-' 
ing agent. It has been used, for example. in the preparation of N,N- 
diethyl aromatic amines. and in synthesizing ethyl ethers of higher 
aliphatic alcohols. 


eo a starting material for pesticides Triethyl phosphate is used to manufacture tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
(TEPP), a powerful, fast-acting insecticide which hydrolyzes within 
48 hours to a harmless residue. TEPP is particularly valuable for 
early-season or harvest-time application. 


i a catalyst for specific reactions Triethyl phosphate is useful as a catalyst in the dehydration of glycols 
and olefinic alcohols, in the synthesis of esters, and in the polymeriza- 
tion of such monomers as coumarone, styrene, cashew nut oil and 
tung oil. 


a a wax-free, water soluble, low-cost lacquer remover Here's something to look into. An unusual lacquer remover effective 
for cellulosic, vinyl and acrylic lacquers, and for air-dried enamels 
can be formulated with Eastman triethyl phosphate. The lacquer 
remover requires no wax, softens yet does not dissolve the film, holds 
well on vertical surfaces, and is non-flammable. The softened film 
can be readily removed by flushing with water. 


If you would like more information on the use of Eastman triethyl] phosphate in any of these applications, please write to 


FE 
“2A S EIOWVANWACHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., kinasport, TENNESSEE, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemi 


chusetts; Greensboro, North Carolina; Houston; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Lovis. West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 





| Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Framingham, Massa- 
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PILOT Pipe 


“U.S.” “straight-through” 
pipe requires no flanges. 
Simply cut te size, slip 
over pipe and clamp on. 


When 
you need 


areal 


ees 
oe 


, 


} 


‘4 


a3 twister ¢.% 
...Get U.S. Pilot Pipe! 


This limber, highly abrasive-resistant U.S. Pilot® Pipe is at 
work 7 days a week, 24 hours a day (during the 6-month 
concentrating season) in the heavy media department of the 
beneficiation plant of a large iron ore producer. It carries 200 
gallons per minute of ferro silicon into a magnetic separator. 


BIG REASONS WHY U.S. PILOT PIPE IS USED: 


¢ Company records show that U. S. Pilot Pipe lasts about 12 
times longer than metal pipe. 
¢ Maintenance is nil. 


* Pilot Pipe is so flexible it permits an easily formed angle, 


Mechanical Goods Division 


eliminating need for elbows (the smooth flow reduces points 
of turbulence) hence it takes up less room, requires less 
plumbing. 

U.S. Pilot Pipe includes a wide range of designs (“straight- 
through”, duck and rubber flanges, swivel flanges) that 
handle a wide range of working pressures—from 25 to 250 
pounds—and also handle a wide range of chemicals and 
abrasives. zs - ‘o 
When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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A new vinyl dichloride plastic, hi-temp Geon, was launched by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical this week as a potentially strong competitor of 
copper and galvanized piping. The new Geon is currently being produced 
in developmental quantities at the company’s Avon Lake, O., pilot plant; 
commercial production facilities are expected to be completed next year. 





Outstanding property of the compound: a 60-degree higher 
temperature rating than that of conventional vinyl plastics. In laboratory 
tests, vinyl dichloride piping withstood 200 F at 150 psi., also remained 
unaffected by immersion in hot sulfuric acid (at 185 F) for 30 days. BFGC 
expected that a market for “many millions of pounds” will develop in a 
short time. Hi-temp Geon piping weighs only one-sixth as much as copper, 
will likely sell at a slightly lower price. 


Fiber-reinforced metal will be one answer to increasing temper- 
ature-resistance problems, according to Horizons Inc. (Cleveland). 
Although it’s still experimenting with optimum fiber-to-metal ratios and 
fiber dimensions, as well as bonding techniques and fabrication methods, 
Horizons reports that addition of high-strength ceramic fibers permits 
metals and alloys to maintain much of their strength at near-melting-point 
temperatures. Also, total weight is less, which gives a more favorable 
Strength-to-weight ratio. 





Choice of the metal is limited by two qualifications: it must 
maintain oxidation resistance close to its melting poimt and it must be 
completely free of precipitation phases. The fiber, on the other hand, must 
have the following properties (compared with the metal): lower density, 
higher melting point, equal or lower coefficient of expansion, higher elastic 
tension modulus and much greater high-temperature strength. One suitable 
combination: an alloy of 80% nickel and 20% chromium, fiber of single- 
crystal aluminum oxide. 


A new urethane foam that’s stable at 450 F and serves as an 
ablation material at higher temperatures is a result of isocyanates research 
at Carwin Co. (New Haven, Conn.). Polymethylene polyphenyl iso- 
cyanate, developed by Carwin, is the key to the unusual properties of 
the new foam, called Carthane 1008 Infusible Foam. Most urethanes fail 
rapidly at 250-300 F; the “high-temperature plastic” range starts at about 
500 F (CW, March 12, p. 57). 





Flameproofing of urethane foams is described by Mobay Chemi- 
cal Co. (Pittsburgh) in another urethane development. Mobay reports that 
tris-(8-chloroethyl) phosphate, when added to a “one-shot” polyether sys- 
tem based on polypropylene ether triol, renders it “appreciably” less 
flammable, even completely self-extinguishing. 
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Ethyl Corp. last week added trimethyl phosphate to its line of 
ignition contro] additives for gasoline. The newcomer, tradenamed Ethy! 
Ignition Control Compound 4, is said to provide more phosphorus per 
pound, at a lower cost per pound, than any comparable additive. Extensive 
testing of ICC 4 indicates that it may increase spark-plug life by a factor 
of 3-34, reduce surface ignition 70-80% and greatly reduce engine rumble. 
Ethyl also estimates that in the first year of use ICC4 will provide savings 
of 10-15% over competitive phosphorus additives that are relatively more 
soluble in the water accumulating in gasoline storage tanks. 





Newest semiconductor material to bid for thermoelectric cooling 
use is Neelium—reportedly the first quaternary alloy in commercial pro- 
duction. It’s a combination of bismuth, tellurium, selenium and antimony, 
is produced by General Thermoelectric Corp. (Princeton, N. J.), a newly 
formed joint subsidiary of General Devices, Inc., and Needco Cooling 
Semiconductors, Ltd. (Montreal). 





Needco President Roman Post pegged a British-developed pro- 
duction technique as the key to Neelium’s high efficiency and low cost. The 
process—described only as “atomization”—is said to yield better thermo- 
electric properties, with production costs as much as 10 times lower than 
those of zone melting. A pilot plant is now operating full-scale; mass pro- 
duction is scheduled to begin in June. First application: a subminiature 
Frigistor, a device incorporating eight Neelium thermocouples for cooling 
solid-state electronic devices such as transistors, diodes and rectifiers. 


An improved ion propulsion system was proposed last week to a 
Los Angeles meeting of the American Rocket Society by two Lockheed 
scientists. Sidney Kash and M. A. Gilleo, of the company’s missiles and 
space division (Sunnyvale, Calif.), hold that negative ions are as easy to 
produce as positive ones, and that using both kinds offers a number of 
advantages to an ion propulsion system. 





Most ion systems now under study utilize only positive ions 
(usually cesium), require an accompanying electron stream to neutralize 
any buildup of charge behind the vessel. Advantages Lockheed sees for re- 
placing the electrons with negative ions: greater thrust resulting from the 
added mass, easier matching of the velocities of the two streams, greater 
efficiency, more compact accelerator, more stable propellants. 


Progress in protecting living cells against radiation sickness 
has been reported by researchers at Argonne National Laboratory (Ar- 
gonne, Ill.). Argonne worked with sulfhydryl (SH) compounds and dry 
bacterial spores, found that sulfhydryls (e.g., cysteine, found in living 
tissue) reduce the concentration of radiation-induced oxygen and free 
radicals that cause cell damage. 
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Oxidation 
Halogenation 
Dehalogenation 
Hydrohalogenation 
Esterification 
Hydrogenation 
Organic Synthesis 


Tatolgef-lallomiutclaleniclea dela 


TIN CHEMICALS i. 
Polycondensation 
CURING 
alkyd-vinylidene 
coumarone-indene 


methoxy resins 
olal=ialelilers 
synthetic rubbers 
Silicones 


Jo) AN 42474-0010) P 
polyurethane 
olefins 
polyesters 

CATALYSTS —- 
rosin 
drying oils 


Making reactions really GO is a job particularly well done by tin chemicals in 
dozens of commercial applications. Our recently completed patent and liter- 
ature survey on catalytic applications of tin chemicals will undoubtedly suggest 
many more to development men. 


A wide variety of inorganic and organic tin chemicals are available from M&T. 
Catalytic application possibilities for organotins are greatly broadened by their 
solubility in many organic solvents and their volatility in vapor systems. 


If you are interested in new catalysts, request our new patent and literature 
survey. M&T will then be glad to supply samples and further information based 
on your specific development interest. 


See our insert in Chemical Materials Catalog 


Me] ‘ B 3 ay. al Sn Sb.P organometallics 


Si Ti Zr and inorganics 


METAL & THERMIT Corporation, Rahway, N, J. Dept.w 
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GATX builds them all! 





Standard flued-dome cars 








Liquid oxygen cars 


Large capacity cars 


If your product is a liquid, GATX builds—or can build—a tank 


car to transport it; maintains a nation-wide network of shops 
for service and upkeep. 


No capital investment... when you ship GATX! 





\GaATxX/7 


Tank Car Division TnI raty 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION } CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities vaane ¥ mann 
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S A L E S AND DISTRIBUTION 


What's Wrong with CPI Foreign Marketing? 


Recent, rapid changes in interna- 
tional marketing not only have caused 
U.S. companies to revamp overseas 
sales efforts (CW, April 2, p. 27), but 
also have heightened foreign activity 
among American public relations and 
advertising agencies. A critic of U.S. 
firms’ reliance on American-based 
marketing and advertising consultants 
is outspoken Stefan Jean Rundt, him- 
self an international business con- 
sultant. 

Rundt’s views point up a grow- 
ing conflict regarding the role that 
business consultants, service agencies 
and organizations such as market re- 
search, public relations and adver- 
tising firms should play in helping 
U.S. chemical companies market the 
$1.6 billion worth of products they 
will sell abroad this year. 

On one hand is the view shared by 
Rundt and many primarily financial 
consultants. They see agency efforts 
abroad as unnecessary — even run- 
ning counter to sound international 
business practices. Rundt, founder 
and head of S. J. Rundt & Associates 
(New York), says bluntly: “I don’t 
think much of Madison Avenue con- 
sultants.” 

On the other hand, some public 
relations firms claim that U.S. mar- 
keting techniques — much more ad- 
vanced than those generally found 
abroad — are applicable overseas, 
with variations and adjustments that 
allow for local customs and conven- 
tions. They contend that U.S.-based 
advertising and public relations agen- 
cies are better equipped than their 


‘| don't think much of Madison Ave. 
consultants with all the answers.’ 


foreign counterparts to make the ap- 
plication, because they know this 
country’s business and marketing tech- 
niques, have learned how to work with 
foreign affiliated agencies. 

Exclusively International: S. J. 
Rundt & Associates has plenty of 
believers. It was established in °54 as 
an exclusively international consult- 
ing service, has, in the six years since, 
built an impressive list of clients and 
subscribers, including close to 100 
U.S. companies (50 are CPI con- 
cerns) and their subsidiaries, four 
dozen U.S. commercial banks, and 
many foreign financial institutions, 
finance or economic ministries, treas- 
uries and central banks. One of its 
services, sold on a subscription basis, is 
a series of reports on business and po- 
litical conditions in overseas markets. 

The reports include weekly intelli- 
gence briefs covering 30-45 world 
markets, and individual market re- 
ports, each dealing with a specific 
area. At $300/year, it is among 
the highest-priced combined services 
of its kind. Thirty percent of the firm’s 
revenue comes from this service, 60% 
from retainers, 10% from ad hoc con- 
sultations. 

The organization, primarily con- 
cerned with international finance, li- 
censing, investments, foreign  ex- 
change, credits and market accessi- 
bility, reflects Rundt’s viewpoint, 
which in turn mirrors his training 
as a former U.S. intelligence officer 
and his background in international 
banking. Most of the commercial and 
financial intelligence he has to offer, 


‘Most commercial intelligence infor- 
mation is overtly obtainable.’ 


for example, comes from his friends 
and contacts abroad who are engaged 
in those activities. 

“Most of this type of information,” 
says Rundt, “is readily and overtly 
obtainable, if you are willing to read 
until your eyes drop out. We regularly 
read 400 publications in 11 lan- 
guages.” 

Rundt’s select staff numbers less 
than a half-dozen paid employees, 
plainly illustrates his view that bulky 
staffs aren’t needed. Some of his em- 
ployees are overseas. He draws on 
the help of many others, however, 
people who would not have access to 
significant information if they were 
in his employ. “The secret is in set- 
ting up a good communications sys- 
tem as a fast channel of information. 
We have uncensored communications 
twice daily with Cuba,” Rundt adds. 

Analyze It Yourself: Rundt de- 
cries the growing use of overseas 
market research by international serv- 
ice agencies: “I don’t think much of 
the studies that tell you how many 
left - handed, mother - of - pearl - stud- 
ded screwdrivers you can sell in 
Ghana. We believe a U.S. company 
can do a better job of market evalua- 
tion by itself, if it simply has fast, 
up-to-date financial and commercial 
information. It must make an honest 
appraisal of conditions and give them 
a great deal of study. 

“We've frankly told many of our 
clients to save the money they would 
spend to have a market study done, 
and, instead, to hire a competent na- 
tional (local agency) to work for and 


"We tell our clients to do their own 
market research and save money.’ 


CW PHOTOS-——DOUG KIRKLAND 





METSO ANHYDROUS 


improves compounded 
cleaners 


Metso Anhydrous, sodium meta- 
silicate anhydrous granules stay 
free-flowing. The unique porous 
structure of Metso Anhydrous 
offers a large surface area for 
greater holding capacity of liquid 
or oily surfactants. It will absorb 
several percent of detergent oils 
without becoming “‘sticky”’. 


Metso Anhydrous is compatible 
with other alkalis, wetting agents, 
oxidizing agents, and synthetic 
detergents. 


Soluble silica combmed with ac- 
tive alkali in Metso Anhydrous 
improves cleaning performance; 
in addition, it protects soft metals. 


Ask for file “PQ Soluble Silicates 
for Detergent Formulations.” 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


105v Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
METSO DETERGENTS 


Associates: Philadelphia Quartz Co.of California 
Berkeley & Los Angeles, Caltfornia; Facoma, 
Wash. National Silicates Limited, Toronto & 
Valleyfield, Canada. 


9 PLANTS «+ DISTRIBUTORS IN OVER 65 CITIES 
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SALES 


with them. Often I have helped se- 
lect a national that would act as the 
client’s local investigator, with the 
possibility, of course, of later becom- 
ing the head of the client’s foreign 
operation.” 

In the setting of his casually ap- 
pointed Manhattan office, adjacent to 
his apartment, Rundt (whose slight 
accent evidence his European back- 
ground) looks and acts the part of the 
successful banker. When he warns 
of the need to learn the ways of 
customers and contacts abroad, and 
calls for first studying the foreign 
market then considering the product 
to be sold there, he is most convinc- 
ing as the international businessman. 

When he speaks of economics as 
being politically influenced, or claims 
that trade either carries the flag or 
follows it — “I believe trade must 
carry the flag’ — Rundt becomes 
the kind of outspoken, dissident per- 
sonality preferred as a speaker by 
international community groups. 

Rundt sees these major concerns 
facing CPI international management 
this year: contraction of the Latin- 
American market (CW Viewpoint, 
April 2), credit-term competition and 
the upcoming GATT negotiations 
(CW, April 9, p. 20). 

The Other View: Many market re- 
search, public relations and advertis- 
ing consultants providing services 
abroad do not share Rundt’s views. 
There is a place, this group says, 
for the U.S. consultant overseas, pri- 
marily because of the need abroad 
for more advanced marketing and 
promotion techniques. 

They say further that most for- 
eigners are not versed in marketing, 
know little or nothing about US. 
company business philosophy and 
methods. 

On one point most of these agen- 
cies agree with Rundt: localized serv- 
ice is a must. And localized service 
should be carried out by local agen- 
cies where practical. By localized 
service, they mean service on the 
spot, in the foreign country, for the 
US. affiliate, subsidiary, etc. This on- 
the-spot service often can be carried 
out by a local agency under direc- 
tion and, most likely, control by an 
American service organization hired 
by the U.S. client. 

One agency that specializes in sell- 
ing localized, coordinated service is 
Barnet and Reef Associates (New 


York). The firm operates in the inter- 
national field, provides a “full range” 
of marketing activities. The overseas 
phase of B&R’s business is handled 
by its affiliate PR International. The 
overseas arm of the agency is con- 
trolled by B&R, partly owned by local 
affiliated agencies in the 48 markets 
it serves. 

Major advantage of this divided, 
but equal, setup, according to B&R 
Account Coordinator Tom Dorsey, 
is that it provides an opportunity for 
localized service by local agencies that 
have a stake in the business. 

Coordination is provided from New 
York headquarters for all clients, 
regardless of their location. In addi- 
tion, regionalized coordination is pro- 
vided abroad from major centers of 
activity. For example, European ac- 
tivities are coordinated from PR 
International’s office in Geneva, tax- 
haven site of many U‘S. affiliate and 
holding companies. 

B&R stresses the importance of 
living abroad for people who attempt 
to advise U.S. cencerns on foreign 
markets. This, says Dorsey, enables 
consultants and agency people in this 
country to get first-hand knowledge 
of customs and habits of people with 
whom their clients will be working. 
Incidentally, this theme of knowing 
the local market and its people is 
emphasized by most U.S. agencies 
offering service abroad. 

B&R’s examples of the importance 
of applying sound marketing and pro- 
motional techniques abroad: 

e “You are a U.S. company with 
a water purifier that can do a needed 
job in Latin-American areas. You 
single out a country whose waters 
are clogged with wastes. First step is 
an information program to educate 
the people and government regarding 
the state of their water supply. 

“Since criticism is a ‘family’ mat- 
ter, your public relations campaign 
wisely enlists the aid of chemistry 
professors, newspaper editors, offi- 
cials, and other nationals who sup- 
port water purification. Only after 
the program is well under way do you 
enter the scene to offer assistance” 
to the country. 

e “You are a_ pharmaceutical 
company with a new plant in a south- 
east Asian country that’s antiforeign, 
nationalistic and is aggressively fos- 
tering local industry. You label your 
drugs ‘local products’ to conceal 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION llied 
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their American origin. Result: buyer 
resistance. 

“Your sales lag pitifully. At length, 
you seek outside counsel and find 
the explanation: the people of this 
Asian land still mistrust the purity 
and quality content of local phar- 
maceutical products, prefer to buy 
American drugs.” 

Winning Confidence: Gale Benn 


Associates (New York), like B&R, . 


a relatively new firm, points out that 
a great deal of effort must go into 
winning the confidence of local man- 
agement in U.S. subsidiaries and 
affiliates abroad. According to Bob 
Stuart, administrative and marketing 
head of the agency, “It’s a long time 
before you sit down to business, even 
after you've been hired.” 

Stuart, also a supporter of localized 
service for U.S. clients operating 
abroad, believes that the ideal is to 
have in the organization a man who 
knows American marketing and pro- 
motion techniques and who has trav- 
eled and worked abroad. Then the 
problem is one of adapting those tech- 
niques to fit local customs and _ atti- 
tudes. 

As an example of a company that 
didn’t adapt U.S. techniques properly, 
Stuart cites the aircraft concern that 
had a contract to build fighter planes 
for a European country. The com- 
pany placed ads in local newspapers 
pointing to its contribution in the 
defense of the country and the anti- 
Communist world — not at all unu- 
sual in a U.S. promotion campaign. 
Local citizens, however, objected, 
called the advertisement “war mon- 
gering.” 

A Growth Business: Advising U.S. 
companies doing business abroad is 
becoming a big business. For U.S. 
marketing men, whether they sub- 
scribe to the concept advanced by 
Rundt or to that suggested by public 
relations and ad agencies, this means 
added assistance in applying over- 
seas commercial and financial intelli- 
gence and the advanced techniques of 
market-data collection and analysis, 
promotion and public relations. In the 
highly competitive race for foreign 
markets, U.S. concerns are likely to 
need all the overseas intelligence and 
every sound marketing technique 
they can muster. The real test will 
come in adapting data and techniques 
to specific overseas marketing prob- 
lems. 


More Drive for Salesmen 


Chemical salesmen are driving far- 
ther this year than they did in °59 
(CW, Dec. 26, ’59, p. 53). That’s the 
report of A. J. Schoen, president of 
Wheels, Inc., Chicago-based auto fleet 
leasing company. For CPI companies, 
this reflects stiffening competition for 
sales, augurs higher road costs during 
the rest of 60. 

Schoen says chemical salesmen 
drove an average of 1,672 miles/- 
month on business calls during the 
first four months of this year. Aver- 
age business mileage in the same 
period last year: 1,589. 

At the present rate, Schoen notes, 
chemical sellers will average nearly 
20,000 miles of business driving this 
year, compared with 18,750 last year. 

This refiects toughening competi- 
tion, he says, that shows up in cus- 
tomers demanding speedier deliveries, 
more price concessions, watching 
closely the quality of goods received. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Price List — Pharmaceuticats: 
New, 18-page booklet tabulates 
price/quantity data for company’s 
line of reagents, intermediates and 
finished pharmaceuticals. Special 
Chemicals Dept., Winthrop Labora- 
tories, division of Sterling Drug Inc. 
(1450 Broadway, New York 18). 

e Nonionic Surfactants: Folder 
lists properties and uses of nonionic 
surface-active chemicals. Surfactants 
described: glycol and _ polyglycol 
esters, other polyhydric alcohol esters 
and polyoxyethylene alkyl aryl esters. 
Hodag Chemical Corp. (7247 North 
Central Park, Chicago 45). 

e Benzotrifluoride and Isomers: 
Revised technical bulletin describes the 
properties and some typical reactions 
of benzotrifluoride and its ortho-, 
meta- and para-chloro isomers. Appli- 
cations suggested: transformer fluids, 
suspending media, insulating media, 
fungicides and insecticides, dielectric 
fluids, pharmaceutical and dyestuff 
manufacture. Hooker Chemical Corp. 
(P.O. Box 344, Niagara Falls, N.Y.). 

e Corn Oil Booklet: Revised 20- 
page booklet discusses manufacture, 
properties and uses of corn oil. Also 
included: data on constituents of corn 
oil, description of packaging, storage 
and handling, statistics on supply, dis- 
tribution and use of corn oil and 
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PITT CHEM 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 


Three experienced organizations— now tied together under 
a new name-PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


If you used to say ‘“‘Call Pittsburgh Coke” for top quality 
industrial chemicals, protective coatings and activated 
carbons (and hundreds of companies did), you should 
now say, “‘Call Pittsburgh Chemical!”’ 

Pittsburgh Coke’s former Ind:1strial Chemicals, Protec- 
tive Coatings and Activated Carbon Divisions and their 
supporting technical departments, have been combined 
in a wholly-owned, autonomously operating subsidiary — 
Pittsburgh Chemical Company. 

Why? Simply because we feel that we can serve you 


A Basic Producer of 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + ACTIVATED CARBONS 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
for Chemical + Paint « Plastics + Petroleum «+ Marine 
and Process Industries 


Regional Sales Offices: Pittsburgh * New York * Nashville * Chicago * Houston * Los Angeles * 


better than ever by concentrating our expanding produc- 
tion and marketing activities exclusively in the chemical 
and chemical products field. 

Pittsburgh Chemical will vigorously maintain a policy 
of planned growth and expansion through: (1) intensive 
new process and application research, (2) alert personal- 
ized sales service and (3) responsive and competent tech- 
nical assistance. 


Write, wire or phone us by our new name—Pittsburgh 
Chemical—and watch things happen .. . for you! 
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PITTSBURGH 
CHEMICAL CoO. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


San Francisco 





A LEADER IN BIOCHEMICAL RESEARCH 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR ¥ 


- PURCHASING DIRECTOR q 
attention. RESEARCH DIRECTOR 4 


SALES DIRECTOR Y 


} 
4 offers over 60 regular items 
to the pharmaceutical...cosmetic...dairy 
...and chemical industries...including — 
ENZYMES * ANTIOXIDANTS ¢ HORMONES 
FINE CHEMICALS ¢ GLANDULARS 


plus 20 items for experimental purposes, 
such as—ANIMAL BLOOD FRACTIONS, 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS, BIOCHEMICALS, 
INCLUDING SPECIAL ENZYMES 


For more information, contact our technical representa- 
tives. Call WElls 2-6771 in Kankakee, Illinois. Or write to: 


Bio-Chemical Dept. 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
Kankakee, Illinois 
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“Columbia” and “Union Carbide” are registered 
trade-marks for products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 6&3 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
1300 Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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glossary of special terms. Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, Inc. 
(1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

e Polysulfide Rubber: Bulletin 
(CS-1) describes improved resistance 
to compression set of polysulfide rub- 
bers when calcium oxides are used 
as activators. Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
(780 North Clinton Ave., Trenton 
1, See 

e Industrial Plastics: Booklet lists 
properties and applications of com- 
pany’s various fabricated industrial 
plastics, including nylon, polycarbon- 
ates, fluorocarbons, chlorinated poly- 
ethers, cross-linked _polystyrenes. 
Polymer Corp. of Pennsylvania 
(Reading, Pa.). 

e Fermentation Chemicals: Data 
sheets describe company’s line of 
brewer’s yeast fractions, used as fer- 
mentation media and chemical inter- 
mediates. Amber Laboratories (3456 
North Buffum St., Milwaukee 12). 

e Swiss Chemicals: Directory lists 
companies comprising the chemical 
industry in Switzerland. Verlag Fuer 
Wirtschaftsliteratur GmbH. (Zurich 
55, Switzerland.). 

e Heat-Sealing Polyethylene: New 
data sheet outlines the common heat- 
sealing problems associated with poly- 
ethylene, lists the causes and cor- 
rective measures for them. U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co., division of 
National Distillers and Chemical 
Corp. (99 Park Ave., New York 16). 

e Polyethylene Glycols: New, 40- 
page booklet gives property and use 
data on family of polyethylene gly- 
cols, used in cosmetic bases, ointment 
and suppository vehicles, tablet bind- 
ers and coatings and pharmaceutical 
jellies. Numerous charts and tables 
present data graphically. Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co. (New York). 

e Silicones: Brochure summarizes 
the forms, properties and applications 
of silicone materials. Among silicone 
products described: adhesives, release 
agents, laminating resins, electrical in- 
sulating compounds, water repellents. 
Dow Corning Corp. (Midland, Mich.). 

e Carbon Dioxide: Booklet details 
the properties, uses, and methods of 
distribution for carbon dioxide in 
gaseous, liquid or solid form. Supply 
systems ranging from 20-lb. cylinders 
to 100-ton receivers are described. 
Pure Carbonic Co., division of Air 
Reduction Co., Inc. (150 East 42nd 
St., New York 17). 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


NEW FLEET 
OF BARGES 
TO SERVE 
SOUTH SOON 


MODERN 
TECHNIQUE 
FOR 
NATURAL- 
GAS 

DEH YDRA- 
TION USES 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals services, products, and their applications, 
is published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and subsequent 
facts to interested members of your organization. Additional information and _ trial 
quantities of Wyandotte products are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 


The first caustic barge of a new fleet of inland waterway barges 

is now ready to service customers in the South . . . the remainder 

of the fleet to serve both chlorine and caustic customers is under 

construction and will be readied throughout the summer months. 

The barges will be based at our Geismar Works, near Baton 

Rouge, Louisiana . .. and will deliver chlorine and liquid 

caustic to points adjacent to the intracoastal waterway along the 

Gulf Coast from Florida to Texas, and on the Mississippi River and 

its principal tributaries. 

Each of the caustic barges will hold 1200 tons of caustic liquor 
equalling the capacity of twenty 10,000-gallon tank cars 

pha and will be 11 feet high, 26 feet wide, 195 feet long. 

Chlorine—barge capacity will be 600 tons. 

Having operated a fleet of Great Lakes ships since the turn of the 

century, Wyandotte pioneered in the water transportation of bulk 

chemicals. In 1908, Wyandotte originated an automatic unloading 

system enabling a ship to discharge cargo at the rate of 1200 tons 

an hour . . . setting the pattern for most Great Lakes ships 

of today. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the economics of 

water transportation has been emphasized. Wyandotte's locations 

on the Detroit River and the Mississippi, coupled with our experi- 

ence and the new barge fleet, will enable customers in a strategic 

position on these inland waterways to take even greater advantage 

of it. If you are interested in water shipment of bulk chemicals, 

contact us. 

To insure uninterrupted flow of natural gas throughout the year, 

producers in cold-weather regions must remove water vapor at 

individual well sites .. . before the gas enters the gathering 

system, and is subject to freezing temperatures. 

To accomplish this, a dehydration unit has been developed that 

consists of an integral-separator section, a series of trays 

containing calcium chloride brine in increasing degrees of con-— 

centration, and a calcium chloride bed (or desiccant pot). 

In the integral-separator section free liquids, water, and 

hydrocarbons are extracted from the wet gas .. . which then 

flows through the series of trays, where it comes in contact 

with the brine and is further dehydrated. In the final stage, 

the gas flows into the calcium chloride bed, where any water 

remaining is absorbed. Average cost of the process has been 

computed at $3.00 per million cubic feet. 


“Wrandotte CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA e CALCIUM CARBONATE e CALCIUM CHLORIDE e CHLORINE e MURIATIC ACID ¢ HYDROGEN e DRY ICE 
GLYCOLS e SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS e« SODIUM CMC e ETHYLENE OXIDE e ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE e POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS e PROPYLENE OXIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE « POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS ¢ DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN © CHLORINATED SOLVENTS e OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Fulfillment is not a 
matter of luck. If you 
get a good engineer to 
design and build 


your plant, it will be 
Vitra wonsoms come a good plant. 





Vitra ENGINEERING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 225 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
BOMBAY + GENEVA + MILAN + TORONTO 
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Three keys to Esso’s polypropylene 
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Backing Esso's Polypropylene Bid 


Humble and Esso engineers, who 
last week showed off Humble Oil’s new 
polypropylene unit in Baytown, were 
eager to point out three features likely 
to give it the lead in the race for 
polypropylene profits. But they were 
more than reluctant to give process 
details. 

But close study of the unit shows 
pretty well how the “radically im- 
proved” catalyst and improved sol- 
vent removal have put polypropylene 
manufacture on a continuous basis. 
And it helps explain how the new 
unit, costing an estimated $10-12 
million, will permit propylene pro- 
ducers to count on an investment of 
about $240 per annual ton. 

Since current polypropylene plant 
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prices are about $840/ton, the im- 
provement makes manufacture of this 
plastic extremely attractive. Even at 
the current high investment price, 
it has plenty of adherents because 
of its special properties (light weight, 
chemical inertness, high softening 
point, strength, and ease of forming 
or extruding). In the 2% years since 
the first commercial polypropylene 
was produced, U.S. production had 
grown last year to 20 million Ibs. 
and is expected to hit 50-60 million 
this year. 

Besides Esso. the young plastic has 
attracted AviSun, Dow Chemical, 
Hercules Powder, Novamont, and 
Texas Eastman (CW, Nov. 14, ’59, 
p. 61.) All these companies are keep- 


ing their processes strictly secret, al- 
though most of them are licensees 
to the original process developed in 
1953 by Karl Ziegler. 

The extraordinary secrecy stems 
from a confused patent situation. 
Most U.S. companies have developed 
their own processes—and applied for 
patents—almost simultaneously. So 
right now there’s a log-jam of patent 
applications that will take some time 
to clear up. In the meantime the com- 
panies are doing research and develop- 
ment independently, building their 
plants, and producing polypropylene 
in the hope that their work is original 
or at least not subject to patent in- 
fringement penalties. 

Esso’s Process: Scattered reports of 
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Esso engineers, a limited view of its 
plant, and the claims of improved 
processing give some idea of how 
Esso has solved the problems of con- 
verting a gaseous petroleum product 
into a solid plastic. The three critical 
points: (1) the reactors, (2) the cata- 
lyst-polymer separation, (3) the 
changeover from liquid to solids han- 
dling techniques. 

e The reactors: To convert pro- 
pylene into polypropylene the propyl- 
ene gas must be dissolved in an inert 
liquid and mixed with suspended 
catalyst particles. Esso states it uses 
a catalyst slurry; it claims to have 
increased catalyst activity 10-fold; 
and its reactors are three towers op- 
erating in parallel, each with an over- 
head vapor line to allow undissolved 
propylene leaving the solution to be 
recycled into the propylene feed. 
Furthermore, Esso engineers speak- 
ing at Galveston say: “By proper 
selection of the polymerization con- 
ditions, almost any ratio of atactic, 
isotactic, and stereoblock polymer 
can be produced.” 

This statement may give the key to 
the entire process, for conditions in 
the reactor thus control the method 
of catalyst-polymer separation and the 
changeover to solids handling. 

The significance of this selectivity 
of the polymer type is that the atactic 
and stereoblock materials are sticky 
or tacky—have none of the useful 
properties of the crystalline product. 
These materials can be separated by 
washing out the tacky polymers with 
a mixture of heptane (a fairly readily 
obtainable refinery product) and ether 
solvent. Much of the work on clean- 
ing up these materials was done by 
Giulio Natta working with Karl Zieg- 
ler on early production of the plastic. 

Esso can define the conditions that 
govern its end-product, which pretty 
well explains its basic reaction sys- 
tem. Best guess is that the propylene 
is fed (probably under pressure con- 
trol) to a unit (sparger) at the bottom 
of the reactor tower that sprays in 
the feedstock in such a way that the 
incoming gas content is continuously 
mixed. Solid catalyst in a slurry with 
inert hydrocarbon (e.g., normal hep- 
tane) is fed directly above the sparger. 
As the propylene reacts, it goes out 
of solution and allows more of the 
incoming gas to dissolve, until the 
catalyst-crystalline concentration ra- 
tio has reached an optimum. Pressure 
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is controlled at about 60 psig. simply 
to increase the amount of propylene 
in solution. And a catalyst-crystalline 
product slurry is drawn off at a loca- 
tion designed to give the desired 
holdup time. 

© Catalyst removal. This is a tricky 
point, and again one in which Esso’s 
work is significant. Although the Zieg- 
ler-type catalysts are solid and are 
contacted with the propylene in the 
form of a slurry of fine particles, 
they cannot be removed as solids. In- 
stead, they are dissolved in a special 
solvent and discarded—the catalyst is 
thus a once-through material. Titan- 
ium trichloride, the catalyst Natta em- 
ploys, is soluble in a variety of alco- 
hols; which alcohol Esso uses has not 
been disclosed. 

If, as the Esso engineers report, 
the production of tacky polymers can 
be kept at a minimum in the reactor, 
the product slurry could be mixed 
directly with the catalyst-removing al- 
cohol. In this case, the alcohol and 
hydrocarbon liquid (the inert liquid 
used to dissolve the propylene gas) 
would separate into two immiscible 
layers—leaving undissolved crystals 
of polypropylene in the lower alco- 
hol layer (since the polypropylene has 
an 0.88 specific gravity, about that 
of the alcohol used). The crystals 
would then have to be filtered out 
and washed. 

On the other hand the tacky poly- 
propylene might be washed out with 
the ether-normal heptane mixture. In 
this case the reactor product is centri- 
fuged, washed with alcohol to remove 
catalyst, centrifuged again, and then 
washed to remove tacky polypropyl- 
ene. 

e Changover: Before the poly- 
propylene crystals can be separated 
and dried for solids handling, they 
must be washed with water. The 
crystals will not separate from hydro- 
carbons into a water layer, and alco- 
hols are soluble in water. So the 
crystals must be filtered out before 
the water-wash. In this case the wa- 
ter-washing can be done on the filter 
drum. Esso’s pilot plants use contin- 
uous vacuum filters for this. 

Once the crystals are water-washed 
and filtered, they are conveyed to a 
rotary dryer. For this step Esso uses 
two dryers operating in series, each 
about 100 ft. long and each heated 
with low-pressure steam in a jacket 
about the dryer shell. From the dry- 


ers, the crystals are conveyed to ex- 
truding machines, where they are 
melted and squeezed into long spa- 
ghetti-like strings, which are cooled, 
chopped into pellets and bagged. 

Research Write-off: Although the 
Humble unit cost only an estimated 
$10-12 million, future investors will 
have to take into account an addi- 
tional $15 million that Esso spent de- 
veloping the process. This research 
cost to Esso (and to other propylene 
process originators) will have to be 
written off before new plant costs 
get down to the estimated $240/an- 
nual ton. Meantime, patent priorities 
will have to be cleared. Thus, poly- 
propylene prices can be expected to 
hold to their present 42¢/Ib. 

Yet, even at these prices, poly- 
propylene markets are likely to con- 
tinue their current fast rate of ex- 
pansion. During the Humble unit’s 
startup ceremonies, members of the 
press were given an opportunity to 
inspect polypropylene cups, coasters, 
briefcases, cap pistols, dishes, in- 
sulated wires, and ship mooring lines. 
All had superior feel, texture, density 
and stiffness, and all were claimed to 
be easily formed from the bulk ma- 
terial. Esso is betting these properties 
will find markets to justify expanding 
its new “petroplastic” unit from 40 to 
100 million lbs. /year. 


Fertilizer Buildup 


Fertilizer processing received a sub- 
stantial capacity boost in the form 
of two major expansions this month. 
Olin Mathieson last week started up 
a $1.5-million addition that will in- 
crease the output of its Pasadena, 
Tex., plant by 40% (CW Market 
Newsletter, May 14). And in Kenne- 
wick, Wash., this week, California 
Spray-Chemical Corp. officially opens 
a new, $5-million plant tailored to 
meet the growing fertilizer demand in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

OM’s buildup was designed pri- 
marily to beef up the company’s line 
of high-analysis fertilizers — mixed 
formulations containing more than 
30% of nitrogen, phosphorus and po- 
tassium plant nutrients. The Pasadena 
plant will continue to follow its exist- 
ing processing pattern—making wet- 
process phosphoric acid from Florida 
phosphate rock; reacting phosphoric 
with ammonia from OM’s_ Lake 
Charles, La., plant; pelletizing the 
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How soon will you be asked these 
questions about ultimate water? 


Your next process change may demand water so free 
from mineral contaminants that its purity can be 
measured only by its electrical resistivity. (Such water 
is now obtainable for practical production line use. ) 


It is called Permutit ultimate water. 
There are eight basic questions youll need the an- 
swers to, in order to consider using ultimate water for 


your process. 


These questions, and the answers to them, are yours 


free—in our new Bulletin 4623. Mail the coupon for it. 





*FLUIDICS is the Pfaudler Permutit 
program that integrates knowledge, 
equipment and experience in solving 
problems involving fluids. 











PERMUTIT DIVISION 


PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 


50 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York 


1. What is ultimate water? 

2. Where is it used? 

3. How is it obtained? 

4. Can it be stored or handled without recontamination? 
5. Can ultimate water be recovered and re-used? 

6. Can ultimate water demineralizers be regenerated? 
7. Will one arrangement serve all needs? 

8. Is capacity a limiting factor? 


Please send me, at no obligation, your Bulletin 4623, con- 
taining the answers to these questions. 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City Zone State 


Aw PFAUDLER PERMUTIT inc. 
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LW 4 Specialists in FLUIDICS... the science of fluid processes 
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Brookfield Viscometers 
Cut Viscosity Measurement 
Time To 30 Seconds 


It’s true! Just 30 seconds* in test 
material, and the Brookfield 8-speed 
Synchro-lectric Viscometer gives an 
accurate viscosity reading in centi- 
poises. Brookfield has made viscosity 
a product dimension that you can con- 
trol with accuracy, speed and ease. 
Being portable, you can use Brook- 
fields anywhere . . . in the laboratory, 
field, or on the process site. New illus- 
trated catalog, including interesting 
tips on viscosity control, is yours upon 
request. 
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Viscometran, new in- 

strumentation that automates 

” viscosity control under actual 
process conditions. 
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ammonium phosphate, with or without 
the addition of potash from _ the 
Carlsbad, N.M., area. 

Process Innovations: Calspray’s 
new plant consists of three major 
units—a 150-tons/day nitric acid 
plant (based on 100% acid), an am- 
monium nitrate facility rated at 200 
tons/day of nitrate solutions or 150 
tons/day of dry prilled product, and 
a complex fertilizer plant designed to 
turn out 300 tons/day of pelleted 
complex plant foods. The process em- 
ployed at Kennewick is Calspray’s 
Unipel process in which the phosphate 
rock is acidulated with nitric acid 
(instead of with sulfuric acid, more 
commonly used in making wet-proc- 
ess phosphoric). 

The plant was designed and built 
by The Chemical and Industrial Corp. 
(Cincinnati), includes two special fea- 
tures claimed to simplify the handling 
operations required for product finish- 
ing. One very noticable feature is the 
ammonium nitrate plant’s small prill- 
ing tower—only one-third as high as 
many conventional towers. Key to this 
compactness, says C&I, is the pre- 
concentration of ammonium nitrate 
to an almost anhydrous melt. This 
minimizes the free fall required to 
permit prills to solidify completely, 
produces prills that can be handled 
more easily than those made from 
95-96% nitrate solutions. 

The other special feature of the 
plant is the C&I spherodizer used for 
pelletizing and drying complex ferti- 
lizer formulations. In this unit, the 
feed slurry of mixed fertilizer is 
sprayed continuously onto curtains of 
falling particles through which hot 
drying gases are passed. Unlike other 
granulating methods,  spherodizing 
produces pellets built up in a layer- 
by-layer accumulation of successive 
coatings. Results: product is dry 
throughout; spherodizer has a very 
low recycle rate. 

The spherodizer pelleting system 
has been used before in a Cuban 
fertilizer plant and by Western Phos- 
phates (Salt Lake City). The latter 
started up last year, reports that, to 
date, spherodizing has not been com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

In addition to complex plant foods 
and ammonium nitrate prills and solu- 
tion, Calspray will also produce aqua 
ammonia (20% nitrogen) and anhy- 
drous ammonia (82% nitrogen) for the 
Pacific Northwest area. 


Throttling the Thrust 


Solid-propeilant adherents have 
played a new, high card in their ef- 
forts to win more rocket power-plant 
markets (CW Technology Newsletter, 
May 7). At McGregor, Tex., Rocket- 
dyne (division of North American 
Aviation) engineers have successfully 
test fired a solid-fuel motor with a 
thrust that can be varied by 70%. 

This makes the second major gain 
for solid fuels within the last few 
months; Thiokol recently disclosed 
that it is continuously mixing the 
solids at its Marshall, Tex., works 
(CW, April 16, p. 104). 

But the development of variable 
thrust will help even more in the 
solids’ battle with liquid-fueled motors. 
In current rockets, the thrust from 
liquid fuels can be varied by chang- 
ing the feed rate, while solid fuels 
now used give the same thrust from 
ignition to burnout. 

Key to the new motor is a variable- 
throat nozzle. When the test motor 
was fired, the thrust was first lowered 
and then brought back up through a 
range of 700 to 1,200 Ibs. Engineers 
believe that more-sensitive fuels can 
be controlled through an even greater 
range. The nozzle is uncooled, is said 
to be able to withstand 5500 F over 
the propellant burn time. 


Methane Cleanup 


Solvay Process Division of Allied 
Chemical Corp. is installing (at 
Moundsville, W. Va.) a new low- 
temperature unit to recover ultrahigh- 
purity methane from natural gas. 

The unit, designed by Air Products, 
Inc. (Allentown, Pa.), is contained in 
a single “cold box,” is more compact 
than conventional warm-type methane 
fractionation units. The process: 
natural gas passes through (1) a caustic 
scrubber to remove carbon dioxide, 
(2) a regenerative-type alumina dryer, 
(3) a feed-product heat exchanger, 
(4) an expansion valve, then enters 
the distillation tower. 

Heavier hydrocarbons leave the 
bottom of the tower; 99.99%-pure 
methane passes overhead. The over- 
head product is divided into two 
streams, one for heat exchange against 
the feed, the other for use in a 
methane refrigeration system supply- 
ing reflux chilling. The warm methane 
vapors are rejoined at the product 
outlet to make halogenated products. 
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ydrobromic 


Ai 


Can help you make drugs, dyes, 
fluxes, perfumes, photo chemicals 


Check these useful reactions: Hydrobromic acid is a strong 
acid which reacts readily with most inorganic bases to produce inor- 
ganic bromides such as lithium, sodium, potassium and ammonium 
bromide, useful in photographic processes. 

It reacts with many aliphatic alcohols in the presence of dehydrating 
agents to produce aliphatic bromides. Aliphatic bromides, which are 
generally more reactive than the corresponding chlorides, are useful 
in the preparation of Grignard reagents and other organometallic bro- 
mides, quaternary ammonium salts and as alkylating agents. 
Hydrobromic acid can be used to cleave ethers to produce aliphatic 
alcohol and bromide. It will also react with epoxides to produce vicinal 
bromohydrins with two reactive centers, thus, permitting many addi- 
tional reactive possibilities. 

Ask for our help: Michigan Chemical produces 48% Technical 
Grade Hydrobromic Acid and is the sole producer of 62% Technical 
Grade Hydrobromic Acid in commercial quantities. Our wide experi- 
ence in bromine and bromine derivatives is immediately available to 
you through our Technical Service Group. Our plants in Saint Louis, 
Michigan and El Dorado, Arkansas provide dependable sources for high 
purity bromine chemicals in constant supply —up to tank car quantities, 
if desired. Write us about your area of interest or for technical data 
and prices. 


For complete listing of Michigan Chemical products, see your copy of 


Chemical Materials Catalog or Chemical Week Buyers Guide. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


631 North Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Analysis: 


Molecular Weight: 


Specific Gravity at 20/4° C: 


Pounds a gallon at 20° C: 
HCI, not more than: 
Vapor Pressure at 30° C: 


Vapor Pressure at 50° C: 


Analysis: 


Molecular Weight: 


Specific Gravity at 20/4° C: 


Pounds a gallon at 20° C: 
HCI, not more than: 
Vapor Pressure at 30° C: 


Vapor Pressure at 50° C: 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off 


48% Technical 
80.924 
1.488 
12.4 
0.10% 


62% Technical 
| 80.924 
1.74 
14.5 
0.15% 


85 mm 


| 380mm 











From CARBIDE’S Solvent Center... 


Solvents to fit your formulation 
—just specify the properties you need 


Among the high-quality glycol-ethers, esters, alcohols 
or ketones available from Carspipe, there is one—or a 
combination—that is just right to give your product the 
best balance between cost and performance. 

Your solvent might be one—or several—of Carpipe’s 11] 
CELLOSOLVE and Carsitor glycol-ethers. Their non-foaming 
property, high solvent power, low viscosity and low degree 
of odor make this group of solvents suitable for use in easy- 
spreading. color-retaining latex paints. If you use esters in 
your formulation or process you have a choice of 25 
CARBIDE esters — for example. ethyl acetate, isopropy! 
acetate, or butyl acetate. And, fora wide range of appli- 
cations —from lacquers to drug extraction—there are two 
dozen alcohols and 14 ketones available from Carpipe. 

Whatever your product, there is a trained Technical 
Representative ready to help you select the solvent that’s 


best for your application. You can balance your inventory 


CaRBITOL, CELLOSOLVE and Union Carine are registered trade marks 





and production schedules by ordering the quantities you 
need, quickly shipped in drums—LCL or carload lots, in 
tank wagons, in compartment tank cars. or 41,000 to 8,000- 
gallon tank cars from one of our warehouses, bulk storage 
stations, or plants—a total of 72 shipping points—across 
the country. 

To help you choose the best solvent, coupler, plastic izer 
or diluent for your requirements, we've prepared a six-page 
booklet, the “Solvent Selector.” Ask for a copy from your 
Technical Representative or write Union Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, Dept. H, 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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Nopco Chemical’s intent to place in operation a | (0-20-million- 
Ibs./year toluene diisocyanate plant by 62 (CW Business Newsletter, 
May 7) compounds the problems of TDI producers who right now have a 
substantial overcapacity on hand. Total TDI demand this year is put at some 
35-38 million lbs.; capacity will climb to about 58.5 million Ibs., by 
midyear. 





There’s no doubt that polyurethane foam (and coating) mar- 
kets will continue to grow steadily during the coming years; but the forth- 
coming supply/demand situation can’t be wholly answered simply by 
evaluating impact of Nopco’s withdrawal as buyer. 


It’s quite possible, for instance, that Nopco’s move will spark 
similar action by other foam producers weighing the advisability of mak- 
ing their own TDI. Industry observers agree there’s now a good chance 
that other CPI firms will come in as producers of TDI for captive and /o1 
marketing purposes. 


But trying to predict the identity of future TDI producers is 
only one aspect of the knotty TDI-polyurethane market situation. 


There are, of course, many highly optimistic forecasts of poly- 
urethane markets. But actual demand volumes are now exceedingly diffi- 
cult to pinpoint because the industry is still very young and many develop- 
ment problems must be overcome. 


Consequently, it’s far more realistic to spell out future markets 
by contrasting probable minimal demands against those demands that 
could emerge if all developmental “ifs” are ironed out (CW, Nov. 28, 
59, p. 54). 


Best guess now: at least 200 million Ibs. of polyurethane 
foams will be used in ’64—but the market could climb to 300 million 
Ibs. by then if foam producers can break into new fields, improve iso- 
cyanate technology, and meet potential competition from newer, lower- 
cost foam products. 

2 

Day-to-day trading has pushed the cost of rubber, in London, 
to its highest level since Nov. °59; but outlook for the rest of °60 is 
for a generally firm price picture. 





Meanwhile, a close look at world rubber supplies by the Inter- 
national Rubber Study Group (representing almost all producing coun- 
tries) reveals a probable comfortable surplus of available rubber this year. 
World consumption of natural rubber is put at 2.11 million tons, produc- 
tion at 2.13 million tons. 


Rubber released from U.K. and U.S. stockpiles has bolstered 
the modest 25,000-ton surplus, and possible further stockpile releases of 
perhaps 75,000 tons will boost surplus rubber to some 195,000 tons—a 
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volume not considered to be of glut proportions because stocks have fallen 


to low levels. 


A similar supply/demand balance exists for synthetic rubber, 
according to the study group. Estimated output this year is 1.81 million 
tons while consumption is pegged at 1.17 million tons. The indicated 
surplus is needed as a buffer against steadily rising demands for synthetic 
rubber. 





Price of industrial-grade potash is hiked $2/ton by International 
Minerals & Chemical, effective July 1. The increase restores the firm’s 
bulk price of refined potassium chloride to °56’s level of $29/ton, f.o.b. 


Carlsbad, N.M. 





The increase is part of a general price-firming pattern that began 
last month when U.S. Borax & Chemical initiated an industry-wide boost 
of agricultural-grade potash prices (CW Market Newsletter, April 16, p. 
23). 


Use of commercial fertilizers will hit 10 million tons/year by 
°75, according to the latest issue of “Fertilizer Trends,” a biennial publica- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Current consumption is estimated 
at 6.5 million tons/year. 





The publication predicts these tonnage increases during °60-’75: 
nitrogen up 74%, from 2.3 million to 4 million tons; phosphate up 39%, 
from 2.3 million to 3.2 million tons; potash up about 47% , from 1.9 million 
to about 2.8 million tons. 


Syndet and soap sales reached a new peak in first-quarter °60, 
according to Assn. of American Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc. 





Synthetic detergent sales were up 12.7% over first-quarter °59, 
totaling 825.8 million lbs. Greatest growth was in the liquid detergents, 
which were up 41.3%, as sales hit 161.7 million lbs. Meanwhile, the big- 
volume solid synthetic detergents increased only 7.4%, on first quarter 
sales of 64 million Ibs. 


Soap sales, steadily decreasing throughout the *50s, were 5.6% 
higher than in first-quarter 59. Sales volume: 256 million Ibs. 


“Synthetic natural” rubber producers continue to jockey for 
position. This week Phillips Chemical Co. reports plans to start operation 
of its expanded cis-4 polybutadiene facilities during fourth-quarter °60. 
Commercial shipments are expected to begin by the first of next year. 





Last week Shell Chemical moved ahead on plans to triple 
capacity of its “synthetic natural” rubber entry, polyisoprene (CW Busi- 
ness Newsletter, May 14). 
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Available from Gulf... 


POLYETHYLENE-GRADE ETHYLENE 


Are you a producer of polyethylene? Whether your 
resin is converted into film for wrapping expensive gar- 
ments . . . or blow-molded into squeeze bottles . . . or 
extruded into pipe . . . or made into any other end 


product, you know how important purity is in the 
basic raw material. When you deal with Gulf, you'll get 
polyethylene-grade ethylene of unexcelled purity, plus 
these other unique advantages: ABUNDANT SUPPLY 
—Gulf maintains two independent ethylene-producing 
units and two vast underground storage cavities to 
assure you continuous availability. FINGERTIP DE- 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 


Benzene - Cyclohexane - Ethylene - Isoocty! Alcohol - 
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LIVERY—When you are on the Gulf pipeline, you 
always have ethylene on tap to satisfy your immediate 
needs. SOLID EXPERIENCE—Gulf has delivered 
more than two billion pounds of merchant ethylene 
in the past seven years, an unparalleled record. 
Gulf is a major producer of high-purity benzene and 
ethylene—the two largest-volume organics in use today. 
If you require these or any other chemical raw materials, 
why not talk over your requirements with us? Petro- 
chemicals Department Sales Office, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Propylene - Propylene Trimer and Tetramer - Sulfur - Toluene 





Coke Chemicals Come Back Strong 


Most coke-oven chemicals have 
made a nice recovery from their steel- 
strike-induced production slump in 
*59. And by this week it was plain 
that there will be adequate supplies 
through °60. 

As a matter of fact, neither the 
steel strike nor the subsequent busi- 
ness revival strained supplies. 

The sharp slump in production of 
coke chemicals during the strike was 
largely cushioned by an especially 
heavy output earlier in °59 (see charts, 
p. 93); and so far this year, general 
industrial and business activity, al- 
though good, hasn’t grown to boom 
proportions. 

Production Plateau: Following set- 
tlement of the steel strike, production 
of most coke chemicals quickly 
climbed back to about the levels of 
early °59. If these levels are main- 
tained throughout most of *60—even 
allowing for some seasonal declines 
during the summer months—total 
production this year should compare 
favorably with total *59 output, per- 
haps approximate records achieved 
in °57. 

Preliminary production totals* re- 
veal that output of coke-derived 
benzene amounted to about 119.8 
million gal. in °59, compared with 
118.3 in ’58 (also depressed because 
of the general business recession) and 
a substantially higher 179.2 million 
gal. in °57. 

However, toluene output apparently 
slumped to about 26.8 million gal. 
in °59, from 28.1 million in ’58 and 
38 million in °57. Xylene followed a 
similar pattern; output in ’59 was 7.5 
million gal., compared with 8.4 mil- 
lion in °58 and 10.8 million in °57. 

But toluene and xylene supplies 
reportedly are adequate, inventories 
are good, and producers describe the 
supply/demand situation as “healthy.” 

Right now demand for benzene is 
described as “brisk,” and there has 
been evidence of some “scare” buy- 
may Gir commutet tees pts Tam 


mates, and monthly data may not add up exactly 
to revised and adjusted year-end totals r 


ing because of low inventories. Aside 
from Russian-made benzene, imports 
in general are easing off as total world 
demand climbs and less is available 
for export to the U.S. However, no 
alarm is voiced about over-all sup- 
plies—despite possible localized short- 
ages—because demand for benzene 
is expected to ease off somewhat in 
the near future. 

Naphthalene Improves: Naphtha- 
lene production increased to 408 mil- 
lion Ibs. in 59 from 345 million Ibs. 
in °58; but last year’s higher output 
was still a long way from the high of 
420.2 million Ibs. produced in °57. 

After the steel strike, naphthalene 
output jumped to high levels in the 
early months of ’60 (see chart, p. 93). 
Nonetheless, supplies are admittedly 
still tight; in fact the resulting high 
cost of naphthalene was cited as one 
justification for a phthalic anhydride 
price boost earlier this year (CW, 
March 5, p. 80; CW Market News- 
letter, March 12). 

Naphthalene buyers and producers 
are surprised and puzzled by recent 
trade reports that increasing amounts 
are being exported from the U.S. this 
year; according to these unconfirmed 
reports, about 2.3 million lbs. were 
shipped out of the U.S. in the first 
three months of ’60. 

Why is naphthalene exported when 
consumers are scrounging for it here 
at home? Explanations include the 
possibility that the exports are in ful- 
fillment of earlier contract commit- 
ments, that brokers in the U.S. are 
taking advantage of premium prices 
paid overseas (a particularly likely 
explanation in light of reports that 
in some parts of Europe naphthalene 
is bringing as much as 10% ¢/Ib). 

And naphthalene imports have also 
been relatively high, totaled about 
8.8 million lbs. in the first two months 
of °60.* Some observers close to the 
European coke-chemicals business say 
imports are now tapering off but will 

t U.S. naphthalene imports in the first_two 
months of “60 came from Canada, 1,067,780 
Ibs.; United Kingdom, 3,353,641; Netherlands, 


1,436,520; Belgium, 1,881,954; Poland, 551,150; 
other countries, 519,924; total, 8,810,969. 


probably pick up again in the third 
xjuarter. 

Sulfate Surplus: Surprisingly, coke- 
derived ammonium sulfate is far more 
available this year than in °59, al- 
though output is running substantially 
below that of early "59—about 139.4 
million Ibs. in March ’60 (up about 
4.7% from February), compared with 
147.5 million in March ’59. 

Sales are also down, to some 124.6 
million Ibs. in March °60 vs. 199.3 
million in the same month last year. 

Coke-chemicals marketers say the 
ammonium sulfate plenitude probably 
results from a combination of fac- 
tors: increased production of sulfate 
from other sources, weaker fertilizer 
demand, possible switch to other forms 
of nitrogen by fertilizer mixers. 

In any case, industry spokesmen 
claim there’s no serious oversupply 
but admit there is “probably more 
available than the market can absorb.” 
Likelihood of any significant price 
changes in the near future is con- 
sidered remote. 

Phenol Stable: Phenol’s production 
pattern in 59 more closely paralleled 
’*58 monthly fluctuations, showed less 
violent reaction to the steel strike 
than did most other coke chemicals. 
But total output of 39.8 million Ibs. 
during the year was somewhat lower 
than in ’58 (42.6 million) and in °57 
(41.8 million). 

More violent were strike-induced 
fluctuations of pyridine production, 
although total output of about 2 mil- 
lion Ibs. (refined, 2-degree material) 
was substantially more than 1.38 mil- 
lion produced in ’58 and 1.82 million 
made in °57. In any case pyridine 
supply problems have been amelior- 
ated by steady output of synthetic 
material. 

Earlier this year a slackening of 
pyridine imports eased competitive 
pressure on U.S. sellers. Although 
trade observers were unable to pin- 
point reasons behind the decline of 
imports of this material, one develop- 
ment thought to be a major factor is 
a tighter supply/demand situation 
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BENZENE 
Production, 
million gallons 


'59 strike period 


TOLUENE 
Production, 
million gallons 


59 strike period 


XYLENE 
Production, 
million gallons 


‘59 strike period 


NAPHTHALENE 


Production, 


million pounds” 


59 strike period 


PHENOL 
Production, 
million pounds” 


'59 strike period 


PYRIDINE 


Refined, 2-degree; 
Production, 
thousand pounds* 


'59 strike period 
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Latest Production Methods 
for Synthetic Resins, 
Plastics, Paint through 


Design and Licensing 
of Packaged Plants 


Plant designs offered duplicate the fa- 
cilities of four leading United States 
producers and include license of full 
operation and formulation data, supple- 
mented, if desired, by on-the-job training 
for your technicians. 

Complete designs and licenses provided 
through American Alkyd Industries for 
the production of ... 


Paints & Varnishes + Synthetic Resins 
Reinforced Plastics - Fiberglass Mat 
Fiberglass Reinforced Panels 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 


write to: American Alkyd Industries 
Licensing Dept. 4, Broad and Fourteenth 
Streets, Carlstadt, New Jersey 





A Broad Range of 





ALKENYL 
Succinic Acid Anhydrides 


COececcccceseseeseseeeee 
OCTENYL NONENYL 
DODECENYL 
HEXADECENYL 
OCTADECENYL 


(others to order) 
for varying uses such as dis- 
persing agents, corrosion-inhibi- 
tors, alkyd-formers and _ espe- 
cially curing and cross-linking 
agents for epoxy resins. 


In addition to our well known 
line of aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
we custom manufacture for 
specific needs. Ask for prices 
and information. 


HUMPHREY-WILKINSON, INC. 


Serving the Biue Book of 
Since 1947 Industry with Intermediates 
and Research Chemicals 
339 Devine St. 


North Haven, _ } 
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that has built up in foreign markets. 

This development points up the 
need for U.S. chemical buyers to be 
more wary about depending on foreign 
sources of chemicals. Overseas in- 
dustrial expansions are increasing the 
demands for raw materials — often 
without much warning—and this can 
unexpectedly siphon off material pre- 
viously exported to the U.S. 

Steel Signposts: Users of coke 
chemicals are, of course, checking 
the pulse of steel production, seeking 
to anticipate fluctuations in supplies 
of coke chemicals. But using steel 
output data as an index to availability 
of coke chemicals is primarily helpful 
in long-term forecasting, is in itself 
unreliable as a guide to what will hap- 
en in the next few weeks. 

Right now steel production is re- 
portedly running at about 80% of 
capacity, will likely be reduced to 
75% —perhaps less—in the summer 
months. Chances are that production 
will again climb to 85-90% of ca- 
pacity in the fall. 

The anticipated near-future decline 
in steel output is partly attributed to 
buildup of adequate consumer stocks 
sooner than was expected. The rea- 
son: apparently users are satisfied with 
relatively light inventories because (1) 
there is plenty of steelmaking capac- 
ity, (2) no supply-hampering strikes 
are in sight, (3) failure of a major 
business boom to appear on schedule 
is putting no undue demands on avail- 
able metal. 

How do these steelmaking trends 
jibe with coke-chemicals production? 
A steel industry spokesman notes that 
in the past few months output of 
coke chemicals has been moving at a 
higher rate—roughly about 90% of 
capacity—than has steel production. 

During the rest of ’60, coke chemi- 
cals will follow roughly the pattern— 
although not necessarily week by 
week—of expected steel output. This 
means that coke-chemicals produc- 
tion will likely slack off during the 
summer months, pick up again in 
second-half 60. 

For buyers it spells a familiar 
story. Most needs will be adequately 
met—probably much better than in 
*59—but some buyers will have to 
look a little harder for such items 
as naphthalene. In any case there is 
very little chance that a really serious 
supply crisis will develop in any area 
of the coke-chemicals business. 


MARKETPLACE 


Synthetic vitamin E is available in 
bulk quantities from Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. It will be supplied in four virtually 
odorless and tasteless forms for use in 
liquid and dry pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. 

Sold as pale viscous liquids: DL-a- 
tocopheryl acetate, N.F. (1,000 I.U./- 
gram) and DL-a-tocopherol, N.F. (un- 
esterified, 1,100 I.U./gram). 

Available in dry form are two 
potencies of DL-a-tocopheryl acetate, 
N.F.; 33% granular powder and 25% 
powder. 

7 

Shawinigan Resins Corp. has cut the 
price of Resin D-243—a borax stable 
polyvinyl acetate-dibutyl maleate co- 
polymer emulsion—by 112 ¢/lb. Car- 
load and truckload tabs are now 
20% ¢/Ib.; in 20 to 39 drums, 21% ¢/- 
lb.; 4 to 19 drums, 2212 ¢/lb.; 1 to 3 
drums, 23¢/lb. Major application for 
the resin is in adhesives formulation. 

a 

Pyromellitic acid (PMA) and pyro- 
mellitic dianhydride (PMDA) are being 
produced at Du Pont’s multimillion- 
pounds/ year unit at Repauno Works, 
Gibbstown, N.J. New prices: 85¢/Ib. 
for PMA and $1/lb. for PMDA. The 
materials are useful in synthesis of 
high-temperature lubricants and plas- 
ticizers, as cOmponents of polyester 
and alkyd resins, and as intermediates 
in preparation of various polymers. 

. 

Du Pont has cut the price of 
“oxone” monopersulfate compound— 
an oxygen-type bleaching agent—by 
5¢/lb. New truckload price is 30¢/- 
lb. The material is now used in home 
laundry bleaches, household cleaners, 
and in industrial bleaching of syn- 
thetic fibers. 

. 

Houses in the future may be heated 
and lighted by the sun’s energy that 
will be captured and stored in walls, 
predicts William Drees, research vice- 
president of Formica Corp., subsidiary 
of American Cyanamid Co. 

As a long-range project, Formica 
is exploring possibility of using lu- 
minescent wall panels that would build 
up energy during the day, emit it as 
heat and light at night; it’s one of 
many potential applications that 
should greatly increase use of plastics 
in building construction in the years 
ahead. 
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Looking toward tomorrow, visualizing the 
shapes and courses it will take, anticipating its 
needs...this search for ways to serve industry 
better and more fully has been an unremitting 
spur to Sonneborn, since many tomorrows ago. 
Inasmuch as this quest dates. back.to the turn of 
the century and has been concentrated upon 
aspecialized segment of petroleum refining, it 
is not surprising that in products, technical 
assistance, service, Sonneborn Goes Further. 


SONNEBORN 
CHEMICAL AND REFINING 
CORPORATION 


- White Oil Division, 300 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N.Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN PETROLEUM SULFONATES (PETRONATES) 
WHITE MINERAL OILS * PETROLATUMS 


woe) 
Beaune ad 


Bim We have Changed our name from L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. to SONNEBORN CHEMICAL AND REFINING CORPORATION 
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Most efficient 
_ Source for 











Consider Evans Chemetics’ 
qualifications for supplying 

_your organic di-valent sulfur 
compound needs. A wide range 
of high purity compounds” is 
readily available in commercial 
quantities. We will also 

| manufacture a specific sulfur 

compound to your specifications. 
For complete technical 
information and prices, write today. 


*Mercapto Acids, Thioethers, 
Disulfides, Thiophenols, 
Amino Mercaptans, also alky! 
and ary! derivatives of the above 
classes of compounds or Evans 
can tailor your sulfur arenes 
requirements, - » 


im Z 


V/ EVANS CHEMETICS INC. +250 £. 43rd ST, NEW. YORK aN 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


IN 


DUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


Recent Economic Growth = 
The Numbers Game 


If it truly portrayed recent rates of economic 
growth in the United States, the report on em- 
ployment, growth and price levels recently 
issued by the staff of the Joint (Congressional) 
Economic Committee would point up scarcely 
less than a national disaster. Among other things, 
it would document impressively Premier Khrushchev’s 
crack that “the capitalist steed the United States is 
riding . ., is worn out.” 

One of the major findings of the Joint Committee’s 
staff (in the Eckstein Report, named for its staff di- 
rector Otto Eckstein) is that between 1953 and 1959 
the average rate of growth of physical output in the 
United States was only 2.4 per cent per year. This is 
scarcely more than half the average annual rate of 
growth of 4.6 per cent the staff found to have prevailed 
between 1947 and 1953. 

Happily, however, the report does not reflect 
the basic economic realities. Its finding on relative 


rates of economic growth for the two periods is a sta- 
tistical tour de force which, by the selection of certain 
figures and certain dates, distorts the record of Ameri- 
ca’s long-term economic growth. 


Playing The Numbers Game 

By the selection of appropriate starting and terminal 
periods it is possible to document almost any rate of 
economic growth that is desired. The table at the bot- 
tom of this page shows you how this can be done. It will 
also show you how the Eckstein staff worked out its 
shocking contrast in growth rates. The table is built 
like a schedule of airplane fares between different 
cities, The postwar years 1946 through 1959 are put 
down on two axes. One runs down the left hand col- 
umn, the other runs across the top of the table. Put 
your finger on the point where the two axes intersect 
and you have the average rate of growth for the period 
covered. 





ANNUAL AVERAGE GROWTH RATES OF THE U.S. ECONOMY, 1946-1959° 


(Percent Increases, starting year to terminal year, of GNP in 1954 dollars) 


Terminal Year 


Starting 
Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1946 1947 


-0.1 


1948 


-1.9 
3.8 


1949 
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*Compound rates of growth 
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1952 


1953 








Following this procedure, you can find growth rates 
ranging all the way from —-2.3 per cent, between 1957 
and 1958, to -+-8.7 per cent, between 1949 and 1950, 
along with almost any other rate you would choose for 
various years and sequences of several years over the 
postwar period. 

For example. if you want to demonstrate that the 
postwar growth rate through 1953 was less than 4% 
per year, you take off from 1946, include a drop of 0.1 
per cent between 1946 and 1947, and come up with a 
growth rate for the 1946-1953 period of 3.9 per cent. 
But if you want to show it was quite high, you take off 
6 year later, from 1947 {which drops out that dismal 
-~0.1 per cent for 1947) and come up with a fine 
growth rate of 4.6 per cent for the 1947-1953 years. 


Statistical Hocus-Pocus 


That’s what the Eckstein staff did. It took off at one 
end from a year when there was just about no growth, 
went to the Korean War boom year of 1953 at the 
other end, and got that average growth rate of 4.6 per 
cent, Then it took off from the Korean War boom year 
of 1953 and ran to the year 1959, when business was 
recovering from a recession and suffered through a 
steel strike of 116 days, to come up with its 2.4 per 
cent growth rate for the second postwar period. As the 
table indicates, by taking off a year later (1954) the 
average growth rate would have become 3.2 per cent, 
and if the take off had been 1949 it would have been 
3.8 per cent. 

There are those who, in nontechnical terms, 
would characterize this as statistical hocus- 
pocus. There are also those who would see in it 
an element of political hocus-pocus, too. This is 
because the years 1947-53, when the Eckstein staff 
found there had been the healthy 4.6 per cent growth 
rate, were roughly years when we had a Democratic 
president, while the anemic growth rate of 2.4 per cent 
it calculated for the subsequent years was for years of 
a Republican presidency. 

Actually it can be shown that the civilian part of our 
economy has had more rapid growth during the Re- 
publican administration than it had during the Demo- 
cratic years. If military expenditures are subtracted 
from the national ouput, the resulting growth rate for 
1953 to 1959 is slightly higher than for 1947 to 1953. 

However, we do not question the bona fides of the 
Eckstein staff. But we do assert that it has pro- 
duced a statistical picture of the postwar growth 
of the American economy which is dangerously 
misleading both at home and abroad. 

Abroad, the report appears to give official documen- 
tation to the propaganda line that the Soviet economy 
is running rings around the U.S. economy in growth, 
and that it is Communism a country should choose if it 
really wants to develop rapidly. Building on a much 
smaller economic base than the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union — as well as almost every less advanced nation 


in the world — is bound to show a larger percentage 
increase in output than the U.S.A. But the Eckstem. 
staff calculation gives the Communists ammunition 
they don’t deserve. 


Are We Facing A Crisis? 


The contrast drawn by the Joint Committee staff in 
postwar U.S. growth rates suggests that we are facing 
scarcely less than a crisis through paralysis of our 
economic growth which calls for drastic remedies. 
But this, as the full 1947 to 1959 growth record set 
forth in the table makes clear, is very definitely not the 
ease, Our over-all postwar rate of growth, as measured 
by the gross national product in physical terms, has 
been 3.5 per cent per year, a rate nearly double the 
long-term growth rate of 2 per cent per year between 
1909 and 1939. In the continuing fluctuations in the 
rate of growth which more or less inevitably charac- 
terize a relatively free economy, we have had some 
downs in recent years. But our economy is now on 
the upbeat again. And at the end of this year, 
the U.S. economic growth rate for the postwar 
period can be expected to be 3.7 per cent per 
year. 

It is extremely important for the United 
States to continue to maintain this rate of eco- 
nomic growth or even to surpass it. Upon this 
effort depends our capacity to meet our defense re- 
quirements without dangerous strain, to provide an 
adequate margin for foreign aid, to improve our own 
productive facilities, and to continue to raise our own 
standard of living. 

How not only to maintain but possibly improve 
upon our postwar pace of economic growth will be the 
subject of strenuous debate in the months ahead. How- 
ever, the debate will have a much better chance of 
being constructive if the postwar growth record is seen 
in proper perspective. To this end one of the firet 
things to do is to junk panic rousing statistical por- 
trayals such as that in the Eckstein report. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
oj important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


Neuata Velvet 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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RESEARCH 


Year 


Corticosteroid introduced 


Percent of 
patients reporting 
satisfactory relief 





1949 
1954 


cortisone 
hydrocortisone 


prednisone or 


prednisolone 1955 


1957 
1958 


triamcinolone 


«-dexamethasone 


30 
44 


‘85 


80 
86 





“Conducted by Dr. Emanuel Schwartz of Long Isiand College Hospital 
on patients from a group of 50 with severe allergies that did not re- 


spond to any other treatment. 


Steroids Pace Search for New Allergy Aids 


New therapeutic techniques and new 
drugs are currently reorienting the 
broad field of allergy treatment. Con- 
vincing evidence was presented last 
week, for example, that corticosteroids 
can be safely and continuously used 
against allergies. And there are 
new developments in antihistamines 
and allergen extracts that also promise 
important gains in the treatment of an 
ailment that afflicts about 10% of 
the U.S. population. 

Dr. Emanuel Schwartz, chief of the 
allergy clinic at Brooklyn’s Long 
Island College Hospital, speaking at a 
New York state medical society meet- 
ing, reported on clinical experience 
with the corticosteroids (see table, 
above). He dealt with 50 patients with 
severe allergic ailments (49 with 
asthma; one with eczema). But 
Schwartz prescribed continuous use of 
the drugs, whereas most physicians, 
fearful of side effects, use the cortico- 
steroid only in very severe cases (for 
the 30% of allergy patients who don’t 
respond to antihistamines) and then 
only for a brief time, or intermittently 
over longer periods. 

Schwartz’ patients had responded to 
no previous treatments, were in im- 
mediate need of relief when he 
decided to try continuous, long-term 
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steroid therapy. Length of treatment 
ranged from two years to the full nine 
years with the mean period being 4.7 
years. 

“The results,” says Schwartz, “far 
surpass those previously obtained with 
any other agent or procedure.” Origi- 
nally, cortisone (developed in °49) was 
the only corticosteroid available, but 
as hydrocortisone (°54), prednisone 
and prednisolone (’55), triamcinolone 
(57) and a-dexamethasone (58) be- 
came available they were introduced 
into the program. A new addition to 
the study is $-dexamethasone, for 
which no results have yet been ob- 
tained but which appears to give “im- 
proved therapeutic response,” accord- 
ing to Schwartz. 

Results with the newer steroids have 
been decidedly better than with the 
cortisones, but the incidence of side 
effects has also risen. In general, 
though, the side effects have not been 
serious and have been greatly pref- 
erable to the allergic condition. Satis- 
factory relief was reported by more 
than 80% of the patients treated with 
the newer compounds, while 52-67% 
reported one or more side effects. 

Key step was to determine the 
lowest daily maintenance dosage that 
would keep the allergy from recurring. 


In a few cases, medication could 
gradually be withdrawn without a re- 
turn of allergic symptoms, but most 
patients require continued treatment 
under close medical supervision. 

Soaring Market: The total whole- 
sale market for corticosteroids will 
top $100 million this year, according 
to trade estimates (compared with 
$13 million in °50). Between $7-20 
million of that will go for treatment 
of allergies. No firm figures are avail- 
able because of the difficulty in track- 
ing the drugs to their end-uses. Among 
the biggest sellers (for all uses) are Up- 
john’s Medrol (methylprednisolone), 
Lederle’s Aristocort (triamcinolone), 
Merck’s Decadron (a-dexamethasone) 
and Schering’s Meticorten (predni- 
sone). 

Allergy sufferers may take steroids 
in a variety of forms; they are 
usually administered orally. Schering, 
for instance, offers aerosols and 
creams containing prednisolone for 
external treatment of skin diseases, 
including allergies. Squibb has a 
triamcinolone-containing lotion for 
similar use. For more severe outbreaks 
of skin allergy, Upjohn offers a highly 
soluble form of its methylprednisolone 
for intravenous injection. 

Old Stand-bys: Before the cortico- 
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Booming Markets for Drugs Used in Allergy Treatment 


prescription sales for all uses (wholesale, in million dollars) 


types of 
h 1: water- soluble Allergy treatment takes 10-25% of this total 
whatever you on bis 
whenever you need it 
...are only a phone call 
or letter away. 
Hope we'll have 
an opportunity 
to serve you. 





Write for handy Meer Gum catalog. 


Serving the Chemical 
Industry Since 1926 


MEER CORPORATION 





Warehouses at: 


318 W. 46th St., New York 36 
North Bergen, N. J. 
325 West Huron St., Chicago 10 


Soden Chemicals Division, 


Witco Chemical Co., Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto 18, Montreal 22 
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ACTIVE 
HALOGEN 


COMPOUNDS 


NBS (N-Bromosuccinimide) 
44.5% Min. Act. Bre 


NBA (N-Bromoacetamide) 
57% Min. Act. Bre 


“DIBROMANTIN" 
(Dibromodimethylthydantoin) 
55.5% Min. Act. Br. 


DIBROMOETHYLMETHYLHYDANTOIN 
52.5% Min. Act. Br. 


DIBROMAMINE : 
(N,N-Dibr Ifonamide ) 
50.4% Min. Act. Br. 


“MONOBROMANTIN" 
(Monobromodimethylhydantoin) 
38% Min. Act. Bre 


DICHLORAMINE “B” 
(N,N-Dichlorobenzenesulfonamide ) 
31% Min. Act. Cle 


NIS (N-lodosuccinimide) 
56.0% Min. Act. le 





Ask Dept. ‘‘A'’ for Dota Sheets & Quotations 


ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC. 
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steroids came on the scene, allergy 
symptoms were generally treated with 
antihistamines, with occasional resort 
to adrenaline compounds (epineph- 
rine, ephedrine) or aminophylline for 
emergency use in severe attacks. These 
drugs are still in use, but their future 
isn’t as bright as that of the steroids. 
The antihistamines, for example, had 
a wholesale prescription market of 
$28 million in °50, shortly rose to 
nearly $50 million, but will reach only 
an estimated $30 million in °60. Be- 
tween 25-50% of this is for allergy 
treatment. 

Nevertheless, new antihistamines are 
being continually reported by research 
groups all over the world. Probably 
the most significant recent develop- 
ment is Ciba’s new class of isoindoline 
derivatives, the most potent of which 
—dimethpyrindene—is said to be two 
to four times as active as any other 
antihistamine (CW Technology News- 
letter, April 16). But the big-volume 
materials have been used for years: 
Parke, Davis’ Benadryl (diphenhy- 
dramine hydrochloride), Ciba’s Pyri- 
benzamine (tripelennamine hydro- 
chloride) and Schering’s Chlor-Trime- 
ton (chlorprophenpyridamine maleate). 

One approach that has been tried— 
with limited success to date: to com- 
bine steroids and antihistamines. Up- 
john is planning a new product in this 


line, a combination of methylpredni- 
solone and Orthoxine (methoxyphen- 
amine hydrochloride). Advantages ex- 
pected: minimal side effects, low price. 

Until the steroids are less expensive, 
less prone to give side effects, the 
antihistamines will probably continue 
to be the first drug tried in allerg: 
cases. 

Building Immunity: Whereas the 
corticosteroids and antihistamines give 
only symptomatic relief of allergy, al- 
lergen extract shots can give im- 
munity. Once the offending allergen 
is identified, about 75-80% of those 
who are sensitive to it can be im- 
munized (usually for about a year) by 
a series of 20-40 shots containing a 
concentrated extract of the allergen. 
Polyvalent injections can be given to 
patients who are sensitive to a num- 
ber of substances or in cases where the 
offending allergen has been narrowed 
down but not completey identified. 

Biggest hope in this area is a one- 
shot immunizer that gives protection 
equivalent to the series of injections. 
Dr. Mary Loveless of New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center (New 
York) has been working on such a 
material since ’47. In its current form, 
it’s an emulsion containing a very 
large dose of a water extract of the 
allergen in mineral oil. Ordinarily, 
the amount of allergen used would be 
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"Him? Oh, he's the one who first discovered that 
‘Spencer Service Is Wonderful’.” 


NEED AMMONIA? ... 


Discover for yourself why so many of our customers say 
Spencer Ammonia service is wonderful. Whether you 
use Aqua Ammonia, Commercial Grade Ammonia or 
Refrigeration Grade Ammonia, write, wire or phone your 
order to Spencer Chemical Company. Spencer also 
Get fast delivery of Spencer Ammonia from: produces Metal Treating Grade Ammonia, the purest 


(1) Pittsburg, Ks.; (2) Henderson, Ky.; (3) Vicks- 


burg, Miss.; or (4) Calumet City, Ill. (Aqua ammonia on the market today. Ask about it! 
Ammonia only.) 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Amenica’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) © Aqua Ammonia ® 
83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate © Argon @ Methanol @ Formaldehyde @ FREZALL 
(Spencer Dry Ice) @ Liquid CO: © Cylinder Ammonia @ Nitric Acid @ Uranium Dioxide @ ‘‘Poly-Eth’’ Poly- 
ethylene @ ‘’Poly-Pro’ Polypropylene ® Spencer Nylon @ “Mr. N’’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @ Spencer 
Urea Fertilizer @© SPENSOL GREEEN and URA-GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) ® SPEN-AMM 
=, Anhydrous Ammonia 
4 + Crence® GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 
«+» The Symbol ot oP DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 575 Lexington Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois; Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia; 8401 West Dodge Road, Omaha, Nebraska; 
2158 Union Avenue Bidg., Memphis, Tennessee 
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Salesmen 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


The Chlor-Alkali and Mineral 
Products Divisions of FMC have 
openings for several aggressive, 
enthusiastic Sales Engineers for a 
dynamically growing chemical mar- 
ket. Successful candidates will be 
mature men with a sound back- 
ground in chemistry, gained in 
college or through experience. New 
graduates or men with up to 
years experience are desired. 


This is an unexcelled opportun- 
ity to become a part of the young, 
vigorous sales organization of a 
well established chemical concern 
that has grown at a rate higher 
than the industry average for over 
a decade. Send resumes and salary 
requirements in confidence to C. J. 
Cooley, Technical 
Manager. 


MM 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Recruitment 


FOOD MACHINERY 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


161 E. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





INCOME 

TAXES 
are going 

DOWN 


for everybody in 


MISSISSIPPI 


Executives will weigh this 
mandatory tax reduction pro- 
gram in their future plans. 


Top Income Tax bracket will 
be reduced 50%, graduated 
over a six-year period 


Personal Exemptions are in- 
creased $1,000; individuals now 
$5,000, married couples $7,000 


Main Street merchants view 
tax reduction as a very real 
incentive to industrialization 


For Further information Contact 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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too much to take; but in the emulsion, 
it enters the system gradually over a 
long period, without jolting the system. 

The American Academy of Allergy 
is expected to launch a nationwide 
test of the Loveless material shortly. 
More than 25 doctors have been test- 
ing it under her direction for a year 
or more, but the AAA tests would be 
run independently. A large commer- 
cial allergen extract firm that has 
shown interest in the material is 
Hollister-Stier Laboratories (Spokane, 
Wash.), a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Cutter Laboratories. Center Labora- 
tories (Manorhaven, L.I., N.Y.) also 
has an interest in the one-shot mate- 
rial. A similar immunizer is under 
development at Barry Laboratories 
(Detroit). 

Among the questions about the 
emulsion yet to be answered are those 
concerned with shelf-life, transport- 
ability and safety of the material. Dr. 
Loveless has no doubts that the answers 
to these questions will be favorable to 
the product, but stresses that careful 
diagnosis is needed to determine the 
degree of each patient’s sensitivity. 

Basic Work: In addition to research 
aimed at developing new products, 
there is much delving into the causes 
and mechanism of allergies—studies 
that could pay off in new types of 
chemical treatment. 

Southwest Research Institute (San 
Antonio, Tex.), for instance, has just 
completed a study of the chemical 
constituents of hay  fever-causing 
pollens. Paper chromatography was 
used to analyze 107 different pollens, 
each containing 4-19 amino acids. In 
addition to aiding in the development 
of new allergen extracts, these results 
can lead to determination of which 
plants will cause allergy and identifi- 
cation of the sensitizing chemical com- 
pounds as well as to new approaches 
in plant breeding. 

Abbott Laboratories is researching 
several classes of compounds for pos- 
sible use in allergy treatment. Two 
symptomatic drugs now under study: 
a muscle relaxant for asthma treat- 
ment and a compound that constricts 
surface blood vessels, thus possibly 
inhibiting secretions responsible for 
skin allergies. Other studies are being 
made on homopiperazine derivatives 
and bronchodilators. 

A big spur to basic allergy studies 
was given by the establishment of two 
groups in the past decade: Allergy 


Foundation of America (New York) 
in °53 and National Institute of Al- 
lergy and Infectious Diseases (Bethes- 
da, Md.) in ’55. The foundation was 
set up jointly by the American 
Academy of Allergy and the Ameri- 
can College of Allergists to serve a 
number of functions, including the 
support of research. The six areas 
mapped out for study are (1) ways in 
which cells are affected by antigen- 
antibody reactions, (2) ways of pre- 
venting antibody formation, (3) hista- 
mine metabolism, (4) enzymes, (5) 
autosensitization, (6) collagen diseases. 

The institute—a member of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health—provides 
over $3 million/year to support re- 
search in universities, medical schools 
and other fundamental research 
centers. 

Fundamental research of this sort 
is bound to open up new avenues of 
allergy treatment that may well, in 
turn, pay off in markets for new 
chemicals. 


Gilt Foils Pitting 


An engine with a gold-plated piston 
is used at Shell Research Ltd.’s 
Thornton Research Center near 
Chester, Cheshire, England, to help 
clarify why deposits of gasoline com- 
bustion products build up in engines. 
Unlike conventional pistons, the 
plated one resists pitting (by hot 
combustion gases), reduces physical 
adhesion of deposits. The gilded piston 
is not a commercial answer to the 
deposit problem, says Shell, but it 
may cast some light on how to pre- 
vent such deposits in conventional 
engines. 
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We're asking you to consider 


your product in a 


hn bowl so CPl-management 


‘& in’t miss it 





EXPOSURE SELLS GOODS. Put the right product 
in the right place, at the right time. Then, sit still, 
and sell, Like the newsstand where you buy your 
paper. Like the shelves of the supermarket where 
your wife shops. 





Like your product in the busy pages of Chemical 
Week’s BuYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE. For your hundreds 
of customers, for your thousands of prospects 

. +. maximum purchasing accessibility to you, 
with minimum effort . .. in the 
“print-showcase” of the Chemical Process 
Industries’ most basic authority. 


Your customers and prospects have made 
the BUYERS’ GUIDE the best-used directory 
and composite catalog in the process 
market (ask us for the evidence). Your 
fellow suppliers, raw materials or equip- 
ment, contemporaries and competitors... 
have made it the most complete (examine 
it yourself). 


The same buying-powered management 
audience that reads Chemical Week, pays to 
get and use the Buyers’ GUIDE, If it’s worth 
this much to them, consider its potential 
value to you. Then do something about it! The 
next issue will be published September 24th 
... closing for advertisers, June 15, 1960. Have 
you reserved your space? 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


BUYERS GUIDE ISSUE 


September 24, 1960 
Forms close — June 15 
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Smog Culprit Captured 


The first smog component known 
to cause both eye irritation and plant 
damage has been isolated by a Uni- 
versity of California (Riverside) re- 
search team. Called PAN (peroxyace- 
tyl nitrite), it’s a colorless white liquid 
that’s highly explosive. Other known 
eye irritants in smog are acrolein and 
formaldehyde. 

PAN was detected in air pollutants 
several years ago, later was identified 
chemically, but couldn’t be isolated. 
Last year an artificial smog chamber 
was built on the Riverside campus. 
The compound—mixed with many 
others—was produced in the cham- 
ber, subsequently separated by chrom- 
atography. 

University technicians John English 
and Eugene Cardiff and John Locke 
of W. E. Scott and Associates (Per- 
kasie, Pa.) participated in the PAN 
studies. Earlier, Scott probed PAN at 
the Franklin Institute (Philadelphia). 

Until now, there had been some 
doubt that a single substance could 
cause both eye smarting and plant 
injury. The Riverside group ran 30 
tests on students who reported that 
PAN, in smog-type dilution, caused 
eye irritation. In similar dilutions, the 
compound caused severe injury to a 
wide variety of flower and crop plants. 

The new research re-emphasizes the 
importance of getting rid of nitrogen 
oxides in air-pollution control, such 
as by development of suitable auto 
exhaust purifiers. It was previously 
thought that, although smog (result- 
ing from photochemical reactions of 
chemical impurities in the air) con- 
tained various oxidized organic ma- 
terials, nitrogen oxides merely served 
to initiate the reactions. Since PAN 
contains oxidized nitrogen, it’s appar- 
ent that nitrogen oxides figure prom- 
inently in the smog problem. 


EXPANSION 


e Burlington Hosiery Co. (Bur- 
lington, N. C.), division of Burlington 
Industries, is now operating its new 
research center for studies (e.g., dye- 
ing and finishing) pertaining to ho- 
siery improvement and quality con- 
trol. 

e Monsanto’s Organic Chemicals 
Division (St. Louis) has set up a new 
department of advanced, long-range 
organic chemicals research. Ferdinand 
Zienty is director of the new unit. 
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TO THE 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Tracers 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Desire to purchase interest in chemical or allied 

a  ceagyen mars g a, for alignment “4 
ith similar enterprise. ies from principals 

treated confidentially. BO-4457, Chemical Week. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 











Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 


Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum $ 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520'N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITION VACANT 





Custom Grinding-Ultra Fine or Course-Specialty 
or Volume Blending and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis. ‘Complete CO® installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials, A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 682, 
Oak Lawn, Tilinois., 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Custom Drum Devinn. pilot plant and produc- 
tion equipment available to drum dry and ind 
your product to specifications. Haberland Divi- 
sion. Morningstar- A Inc., 630 West Sist 
Street, New York 19, Y, 











High Vacuum molecular distillation for longo 
quantity runs on_a toll basis. Molecular Distilla- 
tions, Ine., 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
Tele: PLaza 3-6527. 


FOR SALE 
Send for Revised Iilustrated Circular on our 


$3,000,000 chemical plant liquidation at Orange, 
exas. All T316 SS equipment including tanks, 











Unusual Opportunity for Chemist (up to age 
40) to attain major ition in reputed medium 
size chemical specialties manufacturing company. 
Please address confidentially treated application 
to P-4456, Chemical Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





Specialty equipment compere requires manu- 
facturérs representative. Should be in the 35 to 
45 age range and presently handling similar 
accounts, Several territories open. Submit resume 
to RW-4099. Chemical Week. 


Experienced Salesman wanted—industrial chem- 
icals, Chemical background preferred. Worth 
Chemical Corporation, Greensboro, N.C. 


Southern representation to Textile and Chem- 
ical Process Industry desired. Submit resume to: 
RW-4309, Chemical Week. 











POSITION WANTED 


South American Pharmaceutical Distributorship. 
Can invest large stock. Leaving soon for Lima, 
Peru. Eight years chemical field experience. Uni- 
versity graduate. Age 35. Excellent references, 
PW-4396, Chemical eek, 








SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 








Process Machinery Manufacturers—Eastern en- 
gineering sales coer offers process knowledge 
and engineering skill to sell, apply, install your 
products, RA-4344, Chemical Wee. 


Successful Sales Organization Available For 
Exporters to Benelux. Here’s rare opportunity for 
someone —— a distribution set-up in the 
Benelux area! For 12 years, with great success, 
our firm has represented one of the largest U.S. 
producers of plastic materials, Only because the 
are setting up their own organization, we wi 
lose one of our major products. We are seeking 
new plastic and chemical lines. Excellent refer- 
ences, Offices in Brussels and Rotterdam. Write: 
Imexin S.A., 5, av. de Broqueville, 15 Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Need commission salesmen?—To sell your 
products or to solicit contract work. We have 
them for you-—-32,000 proven commission sales 
agents, Albee-Campbell, Inc..—National Clearing 
House for Samiasavers Agents. East Street, 
New Canaan, Conn. 











PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Wisser And Cox—Engi s-Geologists. Mineral 
raw materials from exploration to marketing. 55 
New Montgomery-San Francisco, California. YU- 
kon 2-1436. Cables: GEOLOG. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Chicago Bulk Chemical or Petroleum Storage 
site—River front location—Railroad spurs-Access 
to tollways—Will build to suit—Send for book- 
let-—Hannah Terminals, Box 89, Lemont, Illinois, 
Chicago, BIshop 2-3210. 


Our technically trained, fast growing sales 
company, marketers of unusual organics, seeks 
chemists, oY or groups that want to start, 
expand, or sell a plant to manufacture chemicals 
or related products that can profitably be mar- 
keted by dint of our mutual talents, resources, 
or capital. All replies strictly confidential. 
BO-4333, Chemical Week. 





¢ heat exchangers, filters, centrifugals, 
pumps, valves, pipe, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
i413 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Dark Di 1 Sebacate, Bulk, 32¢ Ib. DBS Plast, 
Virgin Bulk 35¢ Isoprene-Enjay virgin 3 drums 
15. Virgin Neopentyl Glycol-20-100# drums. 
rimethylol Propane 20-100# drums. Barrett 
Pyridine 15A 3 orig. drums $.35/lb. DDA Piast., 
Virgin, 20 drs 37¢/lb. FS-4167, Chem. Wk. 


Plasticizer: Lowest Priced 








primary late 


plasticizer; excellent solvation and efficiency, ex- 
cellent compatibility with secondary plasticizers. 
Regularly available in transport trucks or drums. 
la 


Mercury ison, N.J., Liberty 





Baker-Perkins #15-UUMM 100 gal. Dispersion 

Blade mixer, 100 HP, compression cover, jac- 

keted, motorized tilt, etc. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila. Pa. 





Butlovak Vacuum Shelf Dryers, 110 or 98 sq. 
ft., with vac. pune condensers, etc., Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


WANTED 


Stainless valves, fittings, flanges, pipe. Buy & 
sell unused ipin . cml or large lots. Anchor 
Co., 240 Hol Seattle 8, Wash, 

ie mixer to 20 


Double bladed reg 4 duty 
gallons, Buy/rent. W-4451, ical Week. 


Esterification Unit. — Chemical manufacturer 
outside the U.S. desires to purchase a complete 
unit for the production of acetic acid esthers. 
Batch or continuous, with an approximate capacity 
for 3 tons per day. Parties interested to supply 
such a unit contact Mr. A. Avila. Apartado Aereo 
76-07. Bogota’, Colombia, 


OPPORTUNITIES 




















business; personal or per- 
sonnel; financial; equip- 
ment; etc., may be offered 
or located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of CHEMICAL WEEK. 
For more __ information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 
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MAY 21, 1960 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 120.8 120.6 115.9 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 108.8 108.9 112.4 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 50.72 50.57 59.29 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,102 2,137 2,631 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 13,139 13,300 12,659 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 6,771 7,014 7,200 
EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (Thousands) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 16,500 16,571 15,963 
Nondurable goods 6,900 6,899 6,807 
Chemicals and allied products 861 861 828 
Paper and allied products 561 562 554 
Rubber products 267 268 259 
Petroleum and coal products 233 234 235 
CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
million 
dollars 


dollars 


SALES OF PAPER milli? SALES OF PETROLEUM, COAL PRODUCTS 
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all hands 


agree ee 


there’s nothing 
like the white magic of 


CAB-0-SIL 


Just a little bit of Cab-o-sil saves a lot of dipcoating 
dollars. 

2 to 5% Cab-o-sil by weight, added to the liquid 
resin aS a thixotropic agent, stops drainage prob 
lems cold. There’s no drip, no draining, no loss of 
resin, at either high or low temperatures, even during 
application. 

Cab-o-sil permits a wider choice of resins, since it 
can usually thicken a low viscosity resin without risk- 
ing the loss of the resin’s wetting characteristics. 
Equally important, Cab-o-sil permits a wider choice 
of plasticizers or solvents, since flow properties are 
more easily regulated. 

Cab-o-sil is very easily dispersed and thoroughly : 


Minerals & Chemicals Div., CW 


aes 


om cos wens eee a ae 


125 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


ee 


compatible with the liquid phase of any resin system. 
And, it lets you maintain perfect clarity or brightness 
of color, depending on your needs, since it has no 
effect on resin transparency or on the tinting strength 
of coloring pigments. The coating is easily applied, 
and the finish is smooth and even. 


There’s much more to the Cab-o-sil story. The end 
uses of this superfine ‘‘airborne’”’ silica are still being 
explored. Here are some of the ways in which this 
immensely useful agent, with its superfine particle 
size (11.1 million billion particles per gram), its uni- 
formly high purity (99.7%) and its chemical inertness, 
is being used today. 
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+ Thixotropic, thickening, gelling agent — 
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to make clear, no-drip dipping compounds of liquid resins 


lubricating oils, greases, polyester resins, 
epoxy resins, plastisols, plastigels, or- 


ganosols 

Suspending agent — paints 

Flatting agent — varnishes, lacquers, 
organosols, plastisols 

Reinforcing agent — rubber, silicone, 
latex film 

Anticaking agent — sulfur, insecticides 


Low temperature thermal insulation 
Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics — 
(See bulletin #cpha-1) 


cpla-2 (Cab-o-sil in the Plastics Industry ) 


free Cab-o-sil sample and other technical data checked 


Technical data available: 


) General Properties, Functions and Uses (#cgen-1) 


COMPANY... 


ADDRESS 


) Cab-o-sil in the Rubber Industry (4crub-1) 

) Cab-o-sil in Buty! Rubber (#crub-2) 

) Cab-o-sil in Dipped Latex Films (¢crub-3) 

) Cab-o-sil in the Lubricating Grease Ind 

) Aqueous Dispersions of Cab-o-sil (¢cmis-2 

) A Flatting Agent for Varnishes (4cpai-3) 

) Cab-o-sil in the Reproduction Paper Industry ¢ 
) Cab-o-sil in Automobile Polishes (#cpol-1) 


) Cab-o-sil in Parmaceuticals and Cosmetics ( 


Antislip agent—solvent-base floor waxes 
Precoating material — reproduction paper 


pap-l) 


pha-1l) 











No slip showing 


Modern latex backing keeps rugs attractively and eco- 
nomically planted. And TITANOX* white titanium dioxide 
pigments in the latex, put more appeal in the showroom. 

Out front or quietly in the background, TITANOX 
white pigments give latex products that extra appeal that 
makes the difference. For the clean, bright backing of 
today’s rugs and carpets is a far cry from the drab, dark 
backing of the past. It helps keep sales figures firmly 


planted on an upward path. 


TITANIUM 


~- U > O 


There are one or more types of TITANOX 


rutile and anatase titanium dioxides, and also 


white 
pigment 
titanium-calcium — not only for latex coatings, but for 
everything that needs white pigment.. 
rubber, inks, 


leather to name some. 


. paint, paper, 


plastics, porce textiles and 
Titanium Pigment 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
houses in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 


Pigments Ltd., Montreal. 


Corporation, 


offices and ware- 


PIGMENT CORPORATION \ 


OF NATIONAL 


LEAD COMPANY 
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